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Notes. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
THOMAS LUCY: THE EARL OF LEICESTER’s PLAYERS. 


As a contribution to Shakespearian literature I 
send, by permission of the Marquis of Bath, 
copies of two original documents lately discovered 
among @ large collection of Elizabethan papers at 
Longleat. 

1, The first is an original letter, with seal, from 
Thomas Lucy, Esq., of Charlcot, co. Warwick, 
addressed to“ Lord Robert Dudley, Master of the 
Horse.” The date of year is omitted, but the 
letter must have been written between Noy. 1558 
and Sept. 1564; because Dudley was not Master 


of the Horse before 1558, and after 1564 he was | 


no longer “Lord Robert,” but Earl of Leicester. 
The owner of Charicot during that time was 
Thomas Lucy, who succeeded his father William 
Lucy in 1551, and continued owner till 1605. 
The writer of this letter was, therefore, no other 
than our old friend “Justice Shallow.” Shake- 
speare having been born in 1564, the letter of 
course can have no reference to him, or to any- 
thing that he did; but as an undoubted original 
from the pen of so famous a Warwickshire squire, 
it must be pronounced an interesting curiosity. 
That it should ever have appeared before is, I 
think, from the circumstances under which it was 
discovered, next to impossible. 





“ Thomas Lucy of Charlcot to Lord Robert Dudley. 
“Right honorable, and my singuler good lorde, pleasith 
| it youar honor to be advertised that according [ sic | youar 
| lordships request and my one [own | promise, I have sent 
| you my sarvaunt Burnell, whom I feare will not be 
hable to doo yor lordshipp such sarvice as I could wish 
nor as his hart woold sarve, for that by occasion of longe 
| sicknes his strength is greatly decayed, and thereby his 
shuting much hinderid. Youar lordshipp must take 
| hede in making of yo" matches that Burnell be not over- 
marked, for that at this instante he is hable to shute no 
| farr ground, which if youar lordshipp forsee, I doo not 
mistrust but he will be hable to shute with the best. 
| Thus as one of the lest of youar lordships friends in 
| power or habilite to doo youar lordshipp any sarvice or 
pleasure, allthough as willing as the greatist in hart and 
good will as youar lordshipp shall well understand when 
occasion shall sarve, I cofiend you unto God with increas 
| of honor according to youar lordshipps one desier, From 
Charleot, the viij" of Aprill, 
“ at youar lordships comaundment during life, 
“ Toomas Lucy. 
(Address). “ To the right honorable 
and his singuler good 
Lorde,’ my L. Roberte 
Dudley, Mt of the Quene’s 
horse.” 


The handwriting is very clear and good, and 
the spelling no worse than that of the great 
majority of letters written by the gentry of those 
days. The seal on this letter is perfect. Itisa 
small oval, about five-eighths of an inch long; 
and the device upon it is what, in the language 
of heraldry, would be described as “ Three luces 
(or pikes), fretted in triangle.” 

“Lucy” and “luces” remind me of an idea 
that has often occurred to me for amending a 
passage in Shakespeare which, so far as I am 
aware, has never yet been satisfactorily explained. 
In The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Se. 1:— 


“ Slender (speaking of Justice Shallow’s coat of arms]. 





| “ They [the Shallows] may give the dozen white Juces 
| in their coat. 


“ Shallow. It is an old coat. 

“ Evans. The dozen white louses do become an old coat 
well; it agrees well, passant: it is a familiar beast to 
man, and signifies—love. 

“ Shallow, The luce is the fresh fish: the salt fish is 
an old coat.” 


It is this last line which, as it stands, admits of 
no tolerable meaning. But a very slight altera- 
tion would supply one. Divide it, and give the 
last words to Parson Evans. Then, recollecting 
his Welsh pronunciation of “ goot” for “good,” 
and “ tevil” for “devil,” I suppose him to have 
replied: “ T’is ott fish in an old coat.” Such a 
reply would be quite natural. Shallow had just 
corrected the parson’s blunder between /wces and 
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louses by saying: “The luce in my old family 
coat is no Jouse, but a fish: the freshwater fish, 
the pike.” The parson’s instant thought would 
surely be: “ Very odd—to find a thing that is 
fresh on a thing that is old.” And such words as 
“T’is ott fish ” or “That's ott fish” might very 
easily be mistaken to the ear for “ The salt fish.” 
My emendation would therefore stand thus :— 

“ Shallow. The luce is the fresh fish. 

“ Evans, T’is ott fish in an old coat.” 


2. The other original document found at Long- 
leat is a letter to the Earl of Leicester from the 
players in his service. In “N. & Q.” (2°45. vii. 
381) there was some discussion of the point whe- 
ther “ Will, my Lord of Lester's jesting plaier,” 
might not have been Will. Shakespeare himself. 
The document now produced presents the names 
of the Earl's players; but in what year I cannot 
say, as unluckily there is no date upon the 
paper : — 

“ To the right honorable Earle of Lecester, their good 
Lord and Master. 

“ Maye yt please your honor to understande that for- 
asmuche as there is a certayne Proclamacion out for the 
revivinge of a Statute as touchinge retayners, as your 
Lordshippe knoweth better than we can enforme you 
therof: We therfore, your humble Servaunts and daylye 
Orators your players, for avoydinge all inconvenients 
that maye growe by reason of the saide Statute, are bold 
to trouble your Lordshippe with this our Suite, humblie 
desiringe your honor that (as you have bene alwayes our 
good Lord and Master) you will now vouchsaffe to re- 
teyne us at this present as your houshold Servaunts and 
daylie wayters, not that we meane to crave any further 
stipend or benefite at your Lordshippes handes but our 
Lyveries as we have had, and also your honors License 
to certifye that we are your houshold Servauntes when 
we shall have occasion to travayle amongst our frendes 
as we do usuallye once a yere, and as other noble-mens 
Players do and have done in tyme past, Wherebie we 
maye enjoye our facultie in your Lordshippes name as 
we have done hertofore. Thus beyinge bound and 
readye to be alwayes at your Lordshippes comandmente 
we committ your honor to the tuition of the Almightie. 


Long may your Lordshippe live in peace, 
A pere of noblest peres : 
In helth welth and prosperitie 
Redoubling Nestor’s yeres. 
“ Your Lordshippes servaunts most 


bounden, 
“ James BuRBAGE, 


Joun PERKINNE, 
Joun LANHAM, 
WILLM JonNson, 
Roserte WILson, 
THomas CLARKE.” 


(Docketed by a Secretary.) 
“Yr L. players,” 


The date of the “certayne Proclamacion” re- 





ferred to might perhaps easily be ascertained, and 
that would supply a date to this document. 
J. E. Jackson, 
Hon. Canon of Bristol. 

Leigh Delamere, Chippenham, 

[Our readers are greatly indebted to the Marquis of 
Bath for enriching the pages of “ N. & Q.”’ (and it is not 
the first time they have been so enriched by the treasures 
of Longleat) with these curious Shakspearian relics, 
as also to the Rev. Canon Jackson for his kindness. in 
transcribing them. The grant of the first Royal Patent 
conceded in this country to performers of plays was 
procured by the Earl of Leicester, through his influence 
with Queen Elizabeth, as a special privilege for his own 
servants, The original Privy Seal was discovered in the 
Chapter House, Westminster, and bears the date of May 
7, 1574. This interesting document is printed by Mr. J. 
P. Collier in his Annals of the Stage, i. 211.—Ep.] 


. WILLIAM COLLINS. 


L 

I lately had occasion to speak in “N. & Q.” of 
this elegant poet, and this induces me to offer a 
few remarks on some of his Odes, which may not 
perhaps be devoid of interest. 

It has never, that I am aware of, been observed 
that the sentences in Collins’s Odes are longer 
than those of Milton or any other English poet. 
In this, however, he was far exceeded by his 
French contemporary Gresset, in whose poem of 
“La Chartreuse” I have actually met with one 
single sentence of ninety lines! Thus his “ Ode 
on the Poetical Character” of seventy-six lines 
consists, I may say, of but three sentences, of 
which the first is very much involved, containing 
two long parentheses, and hence neither in the 
— own, nor in any other edition, has it ever 

een correctly punctuated. In like manner the 
concluding paragraph or sentence of “ The Man- 
ners” has from the very beginning been divided 
into two distinct paragraphs, and the first of them 
has been supposed to be connected with the pre- 
ceding one; and as Humour is the person ad- 
dressed there, it has seemed absurd to characterise 
Le Sage by his “ Mariage de Vengeance ;” while 
the fact is that from “By old Miletus” to the 
end is a single sentence, and the whole an address 
to Nature, commencing with a long adjuration ; 
and surely that tale belongs to Nature. 

It has been observed that of the allegorical 
Odes, with a single exception, the opening is 
always the same. Four begin with “O thou,” 
and one with “ Thou,” which is rather curious, 
and shows some want of skill in the poet. John- 
son’s criticism on him is confessedly beneath con- 
tempt. How he could write in such terms of a 
man whom he knew and loved, is almost incom- 
prehensible. But it really does surprise me to 
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find Mr. Willmott, a man of real taste, saying of 
the “Ode to Peace” — 

“ This is one of the least harmonious of the Odes, and 

more than any other justifies the assertion of Johnson, 
that his diction was sometimes harsh and clogged with 
consonants,” 
By the last words I suppose he alludes to “ bad’st 
thy,” “sought’st thy,” and “hear’st thee”; but 
surely the clogging is only to the eye, the final ¢ 
being always suppressed in reading. To my ear, 
the “Ode to Peace” is fully as harmonious as 
any in the collection. It must, however, be con- 
fessed that Collins made too frequent use of ’»idst 
and amidst ; in his “ Ode to Home,” however, he 
avoided this error. 

Two of the Odes, that on the “Death of Col. 
Ross,” and the “ Ode to Evening,” require parti- 
cular examination; for we have different editions 
of them. The former first appeared in Dodsley’s 
Museum in June 1746; it was reprinted, and the 
latter printed for the first time in the volume of 
the Odes published by Millar at the end of that 
year. Dodsley printed them both, greatly altered, 
in his “ Collection ” in 1748. 

It has been asserted that these alterations must 
have been made by the poet himself, for Dodsley 
would never have ventured to make them with- 
out the poet’s consent, and that, if he did, it would 
have called forth a protest from him. But how 
do we know that the protest was not made? and 
besides, Collins was so disgusted with the recep- 
tion his Odes had met with, that he may have 
cared nothing about them, and have left them to 
their fate. As to Dodsley’s not tampering with 
them, that is a thing I am by no means sure of. 


Even at the present day, literary booksellers are 








xpt to be somewhat meddlesome; and I think we | 


have proof, in Mr. Willmott’s edition of Dyer, that 
Dodsley was given to meddling in this way. In 
the beginning of ‘The Fleece,” we meet with 
traces of his handywork; and it was probably 
the “ protest” of the author that put an end to 
his mischief-making. In the Ode “To Fair 
Fidele’s,” &c., Cave would have Pastora, and so 
it is printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine. By- 
the-way, the most curious instance I have ever met 
with of this audacity is the following : — 

In 1816, a printer of a literary turn took it 
upon him to print and edit Phineas Fletcher's 
Purple Jsland. Tis taste, it appears, revolted 
against the homeliness of — 

“Poorly, poor man, he lived; poorly, poor man, he 
died,” 

as applied to Spenser, and he actually changed it 

to— 

“ Distrest, alas! he lived; distrest, alas! he died, 
without giving the reader any notice whatever. 

It is also*inferred that the alterations in the 


reprinting it in The Union, followed the version in 
Dodsley’s Collection. But it is well known how 
careless T. Warton was, and he probably made no 
inquiry, but took what first came to hand. 

On the whole, my decided, opinion is that the 
alterations, all of which are for the worse, were 
made either by Dodsley himself, or some poetaster 


| among his friends, This .I shall, I think, de- 


monstrate in another Number of “N. & Q.” by a 
critical examination of the several passages. What 
I have here written is merely preliminary. 

Tos, KEIGHTLEY. 


WILLIAM AUSTIN: PRINCESS OLIVE, 


Turning over a number of letters which were 
the property of the late Mr. Thelwall, of political 
notoriety, and who was editor of a newspaper 
called the Champion, I find a very curious pro- 
duction respecting a certain Mr. William Austin, 
who was the protégé of Her Majesty Queen Caro- 
line, and as it may be of sufficient value to be pre- 
served in the columns of “N. & Q.” I give it at 
length. The date of the post-mark corresponds 
with that of the letter, viz. Feb. 2, 1833: 

[ Addressed. ] «“ J, Thelwall, Esq., 

“ Dring, 
“ near Aylesbury. 


“ Sir, 

“ T beg to apologise for this intrusion upon your atten- 
tion, and take leave to inform you that I am a brother of 
Mr. William Austin, the protegé of Her late Majesty 
Queen Caroline, 

“ T have read your letter of the 15th ult. to the Editor 
of The Times (which appeared in that paper vesterday), 
respecting certain dormant subscription funds, particu- 
larly that which was raised to purchase Her late Majesty 
a service of plate, and submit that such fund ought in 
justice and charity to be transferred to my poor and un- 


| fortunate brother. 


“ Her late Majesty, by her will, bequeathed to my 
brother, with a few exceptions, the whole of her property, 
including plate, but being in insolvent circumstances at 
the time of her decease her effects were sold to pay her 
debts. There was, however, a small property given to the 
Queen by her mother the Duchess of Brunswick, which 
Her Majesty bequeathed to my brother, as a specific 
legacy. That property produces only 1002. per annum, and 
is all he has to subsist upon; thus, my brother having 
been brought up by Her late Majesty from the age of 
four months, and treated and educated by her in every 
respect as her own son, is left all but destitute. The cir- 


| cumstance has so preyed upon his mind as to drive him 


“Ode to Evening” must have been made by the | 


poet himself; for his friend T. Warton, when 


into a state of insanity, and he has now been confined in 
a lunatic asylum in Italy nearly four years, upwards of 
two whereof were suffered to elapse without the circum- 
stance being communicated to his relatives. Had the ser- 
vice of plate been purchased previous to Her Majesty’s 
decease it would have come to my brother by the will; 
and as the money was subscribed for and given to the 
Queen, in my humble opinion it ought long ere this to 
have been handed to her executors for the benefit of my 
brother, who is Her late Majesty’s residuary legatee. 

“ The only benefit my family ever derived by Her late 
Majesty's adoption of my brother was a situation pro- 
cured for my father in the Customs, at the small salary of 
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802. per annum, which is all that he ever had to bring up 
and educate his children, for whom, out of so small an 
income, he was unable to make any provision. My father 
died in August last, leaving my mother and sister totally 
destitute, and depending upon me and another brother for 
support. That brother has a wife and four children ; I have 
a similar family ; and we are in such distress that my 
mother is obliged to solicit parochial relief, but all that 
she is allowed is two shillings per week for herself and 
my sister. 

“ T have had an application before the Chancellor up- 
wards of two years, highly recommended, and praying 
that he would use his influence to procure me a situation 
in the Customs as landing waiter, but of which he has 
never taken any notice, although I have repeatedly 
written to him on the subject. I have also made a simi- 
lar application to all of Her late Majesty's friends, but 
every one of them turn a deaf ear to my entreaties, Ifmy 
parents had not consented to Her late Majesty’s adoption 
of my brother, it is probable she would not have been per- 
secuted, and the Chancellor would not have had such 
opportunities of displaying the great abilities he possesses. 
I submit he is indebted to that circumstance for his 
gradual rise in the profession to which he belongs, and 
ought not to permit my poor aged and infirm mother to 
solicit for and receive parochial relief; the above men- 
tioned situation he poo procure for me in 24 hours, the 
salary whereof would enable me to maintain my mother 
and family comfortably, but I have no friend to interfere 
in my behalf, Were Her late Majesty now living it would 
not be so. 

“ If you wish it I will write you more at large respect- 
ing the state my brother is in, for the conduct of some 
persons has been decidedly illegal and ought to be ex- 
a but I fear the time has gone by for anything re- 
lating to Her late Majesty or her affairs to excite atten- 
tion or sympathy in the public mind; however, [ am 
informed by one of the persons that before my brother 
can be brought to England it will be necessary to take 
proceedings for declaring him a lunatic in Italy, then 
application must be made to the Supreme Court at Vienna 
to permit his removal, which it is asserted will be 
attended with an expense of more than 250/., and that it 
would require a similar sum to have him conveyed home. 
My brother has no property in Italy (the estate of 
Como I am told he never will obtain possession of), and 
why it should be necessary to declare a man to be a 
lunatic in a country where he has no property, and where 
there is no one to dispute his being in that state, I am at 
a loss to understand. At all events, we are without the 
means of defraying these expenses, and therefore I wrote 
to Mr. Hume a short time back to know if something 
could not be advanced out of the plate fund; but he says, 
No, the money must be spent in erecting a monument to 
Her late Majesty’s memory, which assertion your letter 
shows is all a farce. What monument does Her Majesty’s 
memory require? is not my brother a living monument 
of her memory and her wrongs ? 

“ T hope, my good Sir, if you have any influence ; that 
you will use it in behalf of my unfortunate brother, that 
he may be brought to England, and am 

“ Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
“SAML. AUSTIN. 
“ PS. Where do Messrs. Beaumont and Green reside ? 
« 4, Jamaica Row, Bermondsey, Feb, 2, 1833.” 


I also found a document which will interest 
those collecting “ana” touching the pseudo-Prin- 
cess of Cumberland—Olive (Serres), &e. Itis a 
most regal scrawl, written upon royal foolscap 
and sealed with the royal arms; it is addressed 





to the Editor of the Champion, but unfortunately 
undated ; being evidently sent by hand, no post- 
mark is impressed upon the direction. 
“ For the Editor of the Champion, 
“ Champion Office. 
“ Sir, 

* I shall be obliged if you will attend to the enclosed. 
Such an attempt will speak for itself. Mr. Sheriff Par- 
kins, Sir Gerard Noel, and others, have seen the ball in 
the window. I thank the Almighty for my safety. 

“ OLIVE. 

“ Wednesday. 

“ 25, Alfred Place, Bedford Square. 

“ (Enclosure.) 
“*An Attempt to Assassinate the Princess of 
Cumberland. 

“* On Monday night about eleven o’clock some person 
or persons fired at a window where the Princess of Cum- 
berland was standing, in Alfred Place, and the bullet 
entered the window exactly in the center [ sie] of the 
middle pane of glass, just two inches above her head, 
This attrocious [ sic] attempt will speak volumes to The 


English Nation.’” 
F. W. C. 


Curist-cross. — In Piers Ploughman’s Crede, 
1. 1, we find “ Cros and curteis Christ this begyn- 
nyng spede,”’ where there seems to be an allusion 
to the prefixing of a cross to the beginning of a 
piece of writing, especially of an alphabet in a 
primer ; see Nares’s Glossary, s. v. Cross-row and 
Christ-cross-row. Also in a poem, by the Rev. 
J. 8. Hawker, called “A Christ-cross Rhyme,” 
we find at the very beginning— 

“ Christ his cross shall be my speed, 
Teach me, father John, to read.” 

Now it is to be observed that in Chaucer’s 
Treatise on the Astrolabe occurs the following :— 
“This border is devided also with xxiii. Jetters, 
and a small crosse aboue the south line that 
sheweth the xxiiij. houres equales of the clocke ; ” 
and in the diagrams accompanying this in the 
MSS. we accordingly see a cross at the south or 
starting-point, followed by the twenty-three letters 
of the alphabet, j, v, and w being omitted. The 
fact is, that the true use of a cross, in drawing, is to 
define or mark a point, especially a point to start 
or measure from (there being no more convenient 
way of defining a point than by thus considering 
it as the spot where two short lines intersect); and I 
believe this to be its simple and sole original use 
when prefixed to the a — in an astrolabe, 
except that it was also found convenient to in- 
crease the number of symbols from the awkward 
number of twenty-three to the very convenient 
one of twenty-four. But it was impossible that 
it could be used long without reference being 
supposed to be made to the cross of Christ, and it 
must soon have been regarded as invoking Christ’s 
blessing upon the commencement of any writing, 


Hence the term Christ-cross-row, or shortly, cros._ 
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row. Archdeacon Nares has another suggestion, 
that the cross-row was probably named from a 
superstitious custom of writing the alphabet in 
the form of a cross, by way of charm ; but I prefer 
the former explanation. He also says, “ the mark 
of noon on a dial is in the following passage 
jocularly called the christ-cross of the dial, being 
the figure of a cross placed instead of xii.:— 


“ Fall to your business roundly ; the fescue [ ? festue, 


Lat. festuca| of the dial is upon the Christ-cross of 


noon.”—Puritan, iv. 2, Suppl. to Sh. ii, 607. 

But there is no need to insert the word jocularly ; 

it was natural enough that it should come to be 

so called. Water W. SKEAT. 
Cambridge. 


Grey Horsrs ry Drsir.— Everyone who has 
been in Dublin for four-and-twenty hours must 
have seen Carlisle Bridge, over which there is an 
enormous traffic. I have for very many years, 
when passing over it, watched the horses as they 
went by at all business hours, and, singular to 
say, I have never yet seen it, that I can recal to 
memory, for three ‘minutes without a grey horse 
either upon it, going from, or coming up to, and 
within a few yards of it. I have not omitted 
noticing this curious circumstance for probably 
nearly twenty years. H. Lorrus Torrennam. 


Jack A Barnett.—I have lately heard a pro- 
vincial word which, if unrecorded, is much at 
your service. Passing over a brook near Kineton, 
in Warwickshire, I asked an old man if there 
were any fish in it. He said, “No, not many.” 
“ What sort?” said I. “Qh, only little Jack-a- 
Barnell things,” by which I presume that Jack-a- 
Barnell is Warwickshire for stickleback. 

C. W. BARKLEY. 


Pcureatory. — In Herefordshire, and possibly 
in many other counties, the ash-pit under the 
grating beneath a large kitchen fire is called the 
purgatory. The allusion is obvious. T.W. W. 


Queries. 


Tue Captive Kine anp Psatm cxrx. 137.— 
Dean Stanley, in one of the most beautiful and 
instructive parts of his remarkable JZistory of the 
Jewish Church, dwells on the peculiar solace and 
comfort which so many have derived from the 
Psalter, “through their different trials, of wan- 
derings, escapes, captivity, banishment, bereave- 
ment, persecutions,” &c. (vol. ii. p. 150). In an 
old MS. before me, the writer speaks of a captive 
king who wrote on the window of his prison: 
“Righteous art Thou, O Lord, and just are Thy 
judgments.” I should be glad to know who is 
the king referred to, and to hear of similar 
instances. Q). Q. 


Cornetivs Ertes, or Evins.—In Boys’s His- 
tory of Sandwich, p. 715, is a short account of one 
Cornelius Erings, or Evins, who in May, 1648, 
succeeded in persuading the mayor and jurats of 
Sandwich that he was the Prince of Wales. Mr. 
Boys quotes “from papers in my own possession.” 
Do these documents contain anything further 
about this impostor? If so, where are they? I 
shall be glad of references to facts with regard to 
the career of Cornelius Erings alias Evins. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

EccLesIasticaL Buripines oF Brittany. — In 
Ferguson’s History of Architecture (1st ed. 2 vols.) 
[ tind no account of the ecclesiastical buildings in 


| the ancient province of Brittany, though there are 


ample descriptions of similar objects in all other 
districts of France. The cathedrals of Vannes, 


| Quimper, Dol, St. Pol de Léon, Tréguier, &c., 


the Calvary of Plougastel, the Spire and ex- 
quisite “ Jube” at Folgoat, and the ruined Abbey 


| of St. Matthew on Cape Finisterre, are amongst 


the glories of this ancient duchy; besides the 


innumerable Celtic remains that abound on its 
granite hills. Can you inform me what works 


| contain the best account of these ancient strut- 


} tures ? 


I have seen some large folio drawings in 


| a French publication which gave me an impres- 


| Chandler of Barton, Southampton. 


sion of their architectural importance. 
THomas E. WINntneton. 

French Reeister or Toorney ABBEY. — 
Where is the French register of marriages and 
burials at Thorney Abbey? The French register 
of baptisms is in the custody of the incumbent of 
Thorney; but the register I now inquire for is 
missing—it may, nevertheless, still be in exist- 
ence. Is any copy of it known to exist? and if 
so, where is it ? F. B. 

66, Cambridge Terrace, W. 

GENEALOGICAL.—Can anyone inform me where 
I can find the names of the seventy Campbells 
who were at the skirmish of Keith, 1745? And 
also, information would be thankfully received 


| respecting the Campbells of Monzie and Finab. 


And also, information respecting the Chandler 
family, who were located in Hants, Gloucester, 
and Wilts, about two hundred years ago. The 
Visitation of Hants, 1634, gives a pedigree of 
Can any one 


| furnish me with the descendants of George and 


William, living there at that period? Address, 
H. A. Briper, Mr. Lewis, Bookseller, Gower 
Street, Euston Square, London. 

“ Humparey Crivxer.”—In one of the letters 
(Aug. 8) in this work of Smollett’s (from Melford 
to Sir Watkin Phillips), occurs the following 
passage : — 

“ T had a whimsical commission from Bath to a citizen 
of this metropolis (Edinburgh). Quin, understanding 
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‘ | 
our intention to visit Edinburgh, pulled out a guinea; | 


and desired the favour I would drink it at a Tavern with 
a particular friend and bottle-companion of his, one Mr. 
R—C , a lawyer of this city. I charged myself with 
the commission, and, taking the guinea, ‘ You see,’ said I 
«I have pocketed your bounty,’ ” &c., &c. 


Who is meant by “ Mr. R—C 





v¢ 
79 





X. C. 


Key to Prixt waytep.—I shall be particu- 


larly indebted to any reader of “ N. & Q.” who | 


will inform me how to procure (or will lend me for 
a day or two, if he has it in his possession, and is 
not willing to sell it) a key to a print of “ Eminent 


Women,” drawn by W. Warman, engraved by | 


J. Bacon, and published by Owen Bailey, then of 
Newman Street, London, but now deceased, on 
April 6, 1857. I do not appeal to “ N. & Q.” till 
I lave tried ordinary means of obtaining what I 
want. Communications may be addressed to me 
to the care of the publisher of “N. & Q.” 
Jon J. Banpwett Workarp, M.A. 

Leste Famiry (3" 8. xi. 175.) — Will any of | 
your correspondents upon the subject inform me 
which of the Brouns of Coalstoun raised a troop 
of. horse in the service of the Pretender, and by 
the influence of his family escaped to Virginia from 
the penalty of his treason ? P'should be glad to 
know his Christian name, and if an elder or a | 
younger son. A. G. 3 

Pavut Veronese From Hampton Corrr.—I 
am informed that there is now in the London | 
picture-market a Paul Veronese abstracted from | 
the gallery at Hampton Court by Prince Frederick, | 
father of George it. pawned by him for 12002, | 
and never redeemed. Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” throw any light on this curious | 
scandal ? HerMAGoras. 


QvoTaTions WANTED. — 
* O hadst thou lived when every Saxon clown 
First stabbed his man, and then paid half-a-crown : 
With such a choice in thy well-balanced scale, 
Say would thy avarice or thy spite prevail?” 
W.D. W. 
In the Ingoldsby Legends the following lines 
occur in “ The Bagman’s Dog” : — 
* But still on the words of the bard keep a fixed eye, 
*Ingratum si dixeris omnia dixti!’” 
Who is the bard referred to ? eS 
Who is the author of these lines? I find them 
written below a water-colour picture, an Eastern 
scene—a courtyard, or patio, in full sunlight : — 
“ Hail, gentle Sleep! attend thy votary’s prayer, 
And though Death’s image, to my couch repair. 
How sweet thus lifeless, though with life, to lie! 
Thus, without dying, O how sweet to die!” 


L. 
“ The pious Alfred, king to justice dear, | 
Lord of the harp and liberating spear.” 
ScIscrTaTor. 





The origin of the motto “Chi legge regge,”” 
| adopted by one of the Metropolitan library com- 
| panies ? A. G. 8. 

| Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” kindly 
assist me in identifying the following singular 
passage, quoted by Edgar Allan Poe in a note to 
his poem entitled Al Aaraaf ? — 

“ The verie essence and, as it were, springeheade and 
origine of all musicke is the verie pleasaunte sounde 
which the trees of the forest do make when they growe.” 

Poe says that he met with it in an old English 
ale. Perhaps some disciple of Captain Cuttle 
who is in the habit of pondering “over many a 
| quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore ” may 
have chanced to light on the above passage. 

[ quote from the edition of Poe’s poems pub- 


| lished by Addey & Co., London, 1856, 


Who is the author of the line — 
* But with the morning cool reflection came,’”— 


quoted by Sir Walter Scott in the “ Chronicles of 
the Canongate” (Waverley Novels, edit. 1860, 
vol. xli. p. 124)? Mr. Grocott, in his excellent 
Index of Familiar Quotations, attributes it to 
Scott, but the latter undoubtedly introduces it as 
a quotation from some other writer. The great 
novelist was, as we know, in the habit of sub- 
scribing “Old Play,” or the name of some author 
who never existed, to lines of his own composi- 
tion; but, so far as I am aware, he only did this 
in the mottoes to his chapters. 
JoNATHAN Bovcnrgr. 


Who is the author of the lines beginning — 
“ They err who tell us there is need 
Of time for love to grow.” 
Mo. 
Where, and by whom, is the following, only a 
portion of which I can remember: “ Women are 
queens in England, housewives in Germany, slaves. 
in Italy,” &e., Ke.” ? JOSEPHUS. 
SuREwssuryY GRAMMAR ScHoor.—From a re- 
cent article in Blackwood’s Magazine, giving an 
account of Shrewsbury School, it appears that the 
old custom of the boys acting a play before the 
Midsummer or Christmas holidays was revived 
by Dr. Butler about thirty or forty years ago. As 
I have little doubt that among your contributors 
are many old Shrewsbury scholars, perhaps some 
of them would have the kindness to answer the 
following queries:—1. What was the date of the 


| first performance under Dr. Butler’s régime, and 


have there been plays, Latin and English, acted by 
the boys during the last few years? 2. Have 
any original dramatic sketches, epiloques (Latin or 
English), &e. &c., been written (on any occasion) 
for the Shrewsbury school theatricals; and if so, 
who were the authors? 2. Can any old Shrews- 
bury scholar give a cast of the characters of any 


| of these school plays ? R. I. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Witr1Am CoamBEertayYnNe.—Is anything known 
of the birth, parentage, or education of William 
Chamberlayne, author of the Pharunnida? In the 
edition I have before me—viz. that of 1659, he 
calls himself “ William Chamberlayne of Shafts- 
bury in the county of Dorcet.” His book is 

rinted by a publisher connected also, as I con- 
jecture from his name and sign, with this county— 
viz. “ Robert Clavell, at the sign of the Stags- 
head (the crest of the Dorsetshire Clavells), near 
St. Gregories Church in St. Paul's Church-yard,” 
and it is dedicated “to the Right Worshipfull, 
Sir William Portman, Baronet.” 

In this dedication he mentions the “ candid re- 
ception” which the good baronet had lately given 
to his “more youthfull labours, whose humble 
flights having your name to beautifie their front, 
past the publick view unsullied by the cloudy as- 
pect of the most Critick Spectator.” 

I should be glad if any of your readers could 
direct me to these. C. W. Brxenam. 

[ Of William Chamberlayne little more is known than 
that he was a physician at Shaftesbury in the reign of 
Charles I., whose cause during the civil wars he espoused ; 
and, as is to be inferred from the conclusion of the third 
book of his Heroic Poem Pharonnida, was present at the 
second battle of Newbury. His poetical labours, in all 
probability, suffered some interruption from his more 
warlike occupations, and%this supposition is strengthened 
by the circumstance of the two last books commencing 
with a new paging, and being printed in a different type. 

However rich Chamberlayne might be in the gifts of 
nature, he was not very plentifully endowed with those 
of fortune, as we collect from the beginning of the first 
book, where he complains of poverty, and the bad recep- 
tion his poem had met with, In the preface of his poem 
also he informs us, that fortune had placed him in too 
iow a sphere to be happy in the acquaintance of the age’s 
more celebrated wits. He died on January 11, 1689, 
having lived to the age of seventy years, and was buried 
at Shaftesbury, in the churchyard of the Holy Trinity, 
‘where his son, Valentine Chamberlayne, erected a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

During the preceding year Chamberlayne published a 
tragi-comedy entitled Love's Victory, “ London, Printed 
by E. Cotes, and are to be sold by Robert Clavell at the 
Stags-head neer St. Gregories Church in St. Pauls-church- 
yard, 1658,” 4to. This comedy is also dedicated to Sir 


William Portman, Bart., in which he tells his patron | 
| 


that “if the reading afford you but as many minutes as 
the composure did me hours of retired content, I shall 
think these low delights of youthful fancy worthy the 
esteem of my maturer thouglits, to which the burthens of 
imployment have now added (if not more judgment) yet 
more solidity.” For this account of William Chamber- 
layne we are indebted to a writer in the Retrospective Re- 
view, iL 21.) 


Gaunt Hovst.—This place was a royal gar- 
rison during our great civil war (Sprigge, Anglia 
Ttediviva, p. 27). Where can any account of its 
ancient and its present state be found ? 

Pa 4 A 

[The curious and interesting building called Gaunt 
House stands between Standlake and Northmore, co. Ox- 
ford: it is partly moated, and retaining traces of a draw- 
bridge. In 1835, when Lewis published the third edition 
of his Topographical Dictionary, it was tenanted by a 
farmer. Anthony & Wood, in his manuscripts relating to 
the history of this place, has supplied a few particulars 
concerning it. He conceives it was built by John Gaunt 
and Joan his wife. There was a brass in Standlake 
church, on which was engraved the following inscription : 
“ Orate pro anima Johanne Gaunt, nuper uxoris Johannis 
Gaunt, que obiit x. die Martii, anno Dom. mcccc.xv.” 
It seems, however, very unlikely that it ever was the 
residence of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who died 
in 1399. When this house was used as a garrison for 
King Charles I. in the years 1644-5, it then belonged to 
Dr. Samuel Fell, Dean of Christ Church, and afterwards 
to his son Dr, John Fell, Bishop of Oxford. 

In Mercurius Civicus, London’s Intelligencer of May 29 
to June 5, 1645, we read that “On Munday last, June 2, it 
was advertised by letters from the leaguer before Oxford, 
that upon the Friday before, two hundred of Colonel 
Rainsborough’s regiments of foot marched with Captaine 
Porter and his troope of horse to view a garrison of the 
enemies called Gaunt House, about eight miles from Ox- 
ford.” 

Again, in A Perfect Diurnall, or Some Passages in Par- 
liament, No. 97, June 2-8, 1645, it is stated,“ From our 
forces before Oxford by letters this day (June 2) it was 
certified, that Col. Rainsborough with his regiment of 
foot, and three troops of Col. Sheffeild’s horse, had taken 
in Gaunt House (a garrison of the enemies within eight 
miles of Oxford) the governour with all his soulders, 
armes, powder, and provisions.” ] 


JEFWELLIS. — The following is from an article 
on “John Knox” in the Westminster Review for 
July, 1853, p. 20: — 

“ It so happened that certain faithful of the West—some 
of Lord Argyle’s men probably—were in the town. They 
had come in at the news that the preachers were to be 
tried, and the meaning of this proclamation was perfectly 
clear to them ; so, by way of reply to it, they assembled 
together, found their way into the presence-chamber 
where the queen was in council with the bishops, to com- 
piain of such strange entertainment ; and, not getting 
such an answer as they desired, one of them said to her, 
* Madame, we know this is the malice and device of those 
jefwellis and of that bastard (Archbishop of St. Andrews) 
that stands by you ; we vow to God we shall make a day 
of it.’” 

What is the meaning of the word jefvwellis ? 

E. E. C. 

[ Jefwellis is sometimes spelt Jevel, Jefwell, or Javell, 
“the etymon of which,” says Jamieson, “ like the signifi- 
cation of the term, must be left uncertain.” Mr. Laing, 
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in his Glossary to Knox’s History of the Reformation, gives 
the following explanation of this term: “ Jefwellis, 
knaves, or a contemptuous expression, equivalent to jail- 
bird, derived from javel, jeffell, jail, or prison.” Mr. 
Way has also a note on this word in Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum, p. 257 : “Javel, or jevel, is a term of contempt, 
which signifies, according to Bishop Kennet, a rascal or 
base fellow — 
‘ Lat be, quoth Jock, and call’d him jevel, 


And by the tail him tugged.’ ” 
Christ Kirk, st. 7. 
Consult also Nares’s Glossary, s. v. Javel. | 


SERBoNIAN Boe.— In one of the later speeches | 


in parliament allusion was made to the Serbonian 


Bog; and J. A. St. John, in his work on Egypt | 


and Nubia, p. 55, speaking of the large lakes in 
the Delta of the Nile and near it, says: — 

“Farther to the east we have the Birhet-el-Balah or 
Date Lake, and the Sebaka Bardual or Sirbonian Bog, 
‘where armies whole have sunk.’ Modern experience has 
verified the account given of this singular tract by the 
ancients. The descriptions of Strabo and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus are still applicable to its present state. Diodorus tells 
us that entire armies have perished through ignorance of 
this marsh, which the wind sometimes covers with sand 
that conceals its dangers ; this does not immediately give 
way beneath the feet, but sinks by degrees, as if to betray 
travellers, who continue to advance, until discovering 
their error, they endeavour in vain to assist one another, 
their efforts contributing only to their destruction ; their 
struggles only plunge them deeper and deeper, until they 
are finally overwhelmed.” 

Can any of your readers give any further ac- 
count of this lake, or say where any one can be 
obtained ? AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

[ In the article “ Sirbonis Lacus” in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography our correspondent will 
find numerous references to classical writers who speak of— 

“That Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk.” 

The limits of the Serbonian bog have been much con- 
tracted in later ages by the elevation of the sea-borde 
and the drifting of the sands, and the lake is now of in- 
considerable extent. | 


“Poor Jon tHe Marryg.”—Can you inform 
me where the words and music of a song much 
sung in naval circles some forty years ago, called 
“Polly of Portsea and Joe the Marine,” can be 
found ? J. 0. 

[The origin of the pathetic ballad of “ Poor Joe the 
Marine” is rather affecting. The author of it, John 
Ashley of Bath, being at Portsmouth early in this cen- 
tury, witnessed the funeral of a marine, and observing one 
of the followers particularly affected, after the ceremony 
he inquired of him the cause of the death of the marine, 
and received the following answer: “ Poor Joe, whom we 
have just put in the grave, was going to be married a 
few weeks ago to a pretty girl in the neighbourhood, but 
on our way to church, we were hailed by our lieutenant, 
and instantly sent on board, as the ship we belonged to 


was ordered to sail at a moment’s notice, in chace of a 
strange vessel that had been seen to capture some mer- 
chantmen at no great distance from us, Off we went 
with a fair wind, and soon came up with the enemy; she 
proved to be a French ship of superior force. The action 
was close and hot, but after three hours’ fighting she 
struck her colours. We towed her into Portsmouth, and 
when we came to anchor poor Joe and many other 
wounded marines and sailors were hoisted into a boat to 
be taken to the hospital; but my brave comrade there 
(pointing to the grave) died before he reached the shore. 
The poor girl was so much affected when she heard his 
fate, that it turned her brain, and she died the next day 
raving mad.” The words of the ballad are printed in 
Trifles in Rhyme, by John Ashley. Bath, 12mo (1812), 


| p. 50, and in The Universal Songster, published by Fair- 





burn in 1825, vol. i, p. 199. The music of it was 
published about 1812 by Walker of London ; and again 
arranged and partly composed by Walter Rode, and pub- 
ished by H. White, 337, Oxford Street. } 

“A Sov. aBovE Burtons.” — Whence comes 
this much hackneyed saying ? Sr. SwItHr. 

[To the question put by Fustian, the pseudo tragedy 
writer: “ Have you been long upon the stage, Mr, Dag- 
gerwood ?” that strolling player replied, “ Fifteen years 
since I first smelt the lamp, Sir. My father was an emi- 
nent button-maker at Birmingham; and meant to marry 
me to Miss Molly Metre, daughter to the rich director of the 
coal works at Wolverhampton; but I had @ soul above 
buttons, and abhorred the idea of a mercenary marriage. 
I panted for a liberal profession—so ran away from my 
father, and engaged with a travelling company of come- 
dians.”—Sylvester Daggerwood, a drama by George Col- 
man the Younger, scene 1.] 

Hymn.—Will you kindly inform me upon what 
authority the well-known hymn commencing 
“When gathering clouds” is attributed to Sir 
Robert Grant (Lord Glenelg), as I have good 
warrant for stating that its six verses were com- 

osed by my grandmother, Mrs. Caird of Edin- 
aoe § who died in 1831? 
S. Worpswortn Poorer, M.D. 

[This hymn is printed among the Sacred Poems, by 
the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, Lond. 1839, 8vo, 
edited by his brother, Lord Glenelg. His Lordship states, 
“Of those poems which are already known to the world, 
copies have been multiplied ; but they vary so much from 
the originals as well as from each other, that it becomes 
necessary to present to the public a more correct and au- 
thentic version.” ] 

PERPETUANCES.— W hat are perpetuances, which 
I see named as an article of trade in a merchant's 
‘account-book, 1638 and thereabouts? The book 
is written in French. QUERCUBUS. 

[Perpetuana is a kind of glossy cloth, better known as 
everlasting. In Sir E, Dering’s Account-Book is the fol- 
lowing entry : “Sept. 2, 1648.. It. Paid the upholsterer 
for a counterpayne to the yellow perpetuana bed, 31. 10s. ] 
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Replies. 


ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, CORNWALL. 
(3 S. xi. 215.) 


The earliest authority for the British name of 

this well-known spot— 

“ Who knows not Myghels Mount and Chaire ? 
The pilgrimes holy vaunte, 
Both land and island twice a day, 
Both fort and port of haunte ? "— 

is Carew, Survey, fol. 154, original edition, 1602 ; 
where he gives it “ Cara Cowz in Clowze, that is, 
the hoare rocke in the wood.” Here the rendering 
agrees with the English name given by William 
of Worcester, who speaks of the “ Apparicio S. 
Michaelis in monte Tumba, antea vocato le Hore- 
rok in the wodd.” (Davies Gilbert, iv. 232.) Else- 
where W. W. calls it Mons Michaelis and Mount 
Myghell and Mychell. Camden (Gibson, p. 6,) 
tells us the old name was Dinsol, but that it was 
“called by the inhabitants Careg Cowse, i. e. a 
hoary rock,* and in Saxon Mychel-ycop, i. e. 
Michael’s-place.”” Norden,t who was contem- 
porary with Carew and Camden, seems to have 
copied the latter, only mistaking the last Saxon 
letter, a w, for an 7. He makes it “in the 
Cornishe language Careg Cowse, the graye rock, 
and in the Saxon tounge Milchelstor,{ Michaels 
hill or mount.” 

Hals, as printed in Davies Gilbert, (vol. ii. p. 
172), makes Carew give the name “ Cara cowz m 
clouz;” and to interpret this, “the grey rock in 
the flood.” (Qy. Is this one of the numerous 
typographical errors found in D.G.?) Hals then 
says, ‘ This is a corruption of Carra clo gris en an 
coos; i. e., rock-clo-grey in the wood ;” clo-gris, 
according to him, meaning “ the grey clo” (a sort 
of hard stone between a moor stone and a marble. 
Borlase, Vocab., 2ed. p. 424.) I will say no more 
about this, as Hals’s authority on old Cornish 
goes for nothing; and, as likely as not, he wrote 
“flood”’ (supra), though how he could get a “ flood” 
out of clouz I do not see. Whitaker, annotating 
Hals, and quoting from Borlase’s Scilly, p. 94, says 
“the real name was Carrey luz en kuz, a hoary 
rock in a wood.” (Davies Gilbert, ii. 201.) But 
in the Appendix to Polwhele’s History of Corn- 
wall, p. 16, Whitaker, after quoting Carew, is 
made to say, “ the real name is Carreg lig en Kiig, 


a hoary rock ina wood,” still referring to Borlase’s | 


Scilly; and though this variation is plainly a typo- 
graphical error, the printer mistaking the two zeds, 
(made in the MS. to come below the line) for g’s, 
this has been again and again given by persons 





* This should be the wood rock or rock in or near a 
wood. He has omitted louz or luz, hoary. In the abridged 
edition, 1701, vol. i. p. 86, it is rendered The hollow rock! 

+ Speculi Britannia Pars, (Printed 1728, p. 38.) 

t Plainly a misprint for-Mitchelstor. 


who do not themselves know the old language 
and are obliged to take on credit what others say, 
and have not the opportunity of referring to 
Borlase’s Scilly as the genuine old reading. This 
typographical error has been avoided, in one in- 
stance, in the following quotation from Dr. Pryce’s 
MSS. on S. Michael’s Mount :— 


“The Cornish inhabitants (remarkable for naming 
places from their most striking and natural properties) 
antiently called it Karak-luz-en-Kug, i. ¢., the grey or 
hoary rock in the wood. The wood is gone, but the re- 
mains of the trees sometimes found buried under the sands 
between the Mount and Penzance confirm the propriety 
of this name.”—( Polwhele, ii. 125, note.) 





Polwhele also quotes, on the same page, from 
Scawen’s MS., his version of “ the Cornish appella- 
tion Carn coose an clowse,” which “he Englishes 
as the rock hid in the wood ;” apparently taking 
Carew’s Cara to equal Carn (“n” is frequently 
dropped when carn enters into the composition of 
a name, and “a” is as frequently added between 
compounds), ax to be the article, and clowse to 
equal celys, “ hidden ;” if so, the literal rendering, 
according to Scawen, would be “the concealed 
rock in the wood,” or “the hidden wood rock,” 
which it could scarcely be called, as itis and must 
ever have been, like Carnbre and many other carns, 
very conspicuous. 

Sir Christopher Hawkins (Tix Trade of the 
Ancients, p. 73) makes Camden say that the old 
name was Careg Cowse in Clowse, which, as well 
as Carew’s version, he says “may be interpreted 
the grey stone, or grey stone building, on the 
rock.” Ido not see how he is justified in bringing 
in building (though Car does equal Caer, a 
castle, as well as Carn, a rock, in compound 
names). Sir C. Hawkins would also render Bor- 
lase’s Karreg Luz en Kuz “the grey rock in or 
near the wood,” and adds, “if the bottom of the 
bay was, as it is said to have been, originally 
covered with wood, the Mount would appear as 
surrounded with wood.” 

To get at the correct reading of this name, we 
must take the oldest version, i. e. Carew’s. We 
must remember that though a Cornishman, living 
when the Cornish language was spoken, and 
writing possibly at Pensignance, not more than 
two miles from the place where I am writing, it 
is generally acknowledged that he had but an im- 
perfect knowledge of the old tongue, and would 
write it phonetically, as nearly as possible, ac- 
| cording to the vulgar pronunciation; for had he 
asked how the name was spelt, he would probably 
| have been told, and with truth, it never was spelt: 
| an answer that was actually given to this question 

in the Peak of Derbyshire, by a guide pointing 
| out and naming various objects ; naming them, as 
he said, “as uz calls ‘em.” The name, as Carew 
| heard it, would be run into one word, that is 
| Caracouzinclouze, or possibly Caraclouzincouze, the 
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“1” having been put in the wrong place by the | the legends of S. Hilda, at Whitby, and S. Keyna, 


rinter, and this error having been overlooked by 
arew. If we take this view, the meaning is 
lainly the one given by him and by William of 
Torcester before him. Carac, careg, is rock, and 
louz, luz, is grey. Greyrock is a common enough 
name here both in the old vernacular and its 
English rendering. We have Carn Greyrock (a 
reduplication), near S. Austell ; Caraclouse, in S. 
Merrin; Carac Clewse, in Veryan, &c. The 
name of this latter place is taken from the Ord- 
nance map, a not very trustworthy source gene- 
rally, but very useful in this case, as the persons 
employed did, as I have supposed Carew to have 
done, put down the names just as they heard 
them, and then divided them as well as they 
could, and in this case through ignorance of the 
meaning of the name altogether, or not knowing 
that “luz” meant grey, dividing Caracleuse as 


they caught it, added a “c” to the last element | 


of the word, just as Carew or his printer dropped 
it from the first, writing Cara instead of Carac, as 
the following word began with a“‘c,” * and, as I 
say, the two were probably run together. The 
remainder of the name as amended is easy enough, 
Couze=cus, a wood ; and in, en, is the preposition, 
or we may say in, en, an is the article or the sign 
of the genitive case; so thus we get “the grey 
rock, in, near, or of, the wood.” Itshould be re- 
marked that “rn” is printed in Carew in differ- 
ent characters from the other words. This may 
be to mark the division into distinct words of Cara- 
clouz in Cowze. 

I do not know that Mr. Pengelly has any autho- 
rity for supposing that Caraclouzincouze was the 
name of the island prior to the introduction of 
Christianity. There is every reason to believe 
that Dinsol + the hill consecrated to the sun, was 
its pre-Christian designation. Its first Christian 
name was taken from 8. Michael, to whom it was 
consecrated, that the sanctity it already had as a 
heathen place of worship might be a furtherance 
rather than a hindrance to Christianity. The 
vulgar name Carraclouze in Couz, which of course 
may be a popular corruption of something else, 
may have given rise to the legend of submerged 
Lyonesse ; just as the Penny come quick story was 
invented to account for the name Pen y Cwm gwic. 
Or, if we rer that the legend gave rise to the 
name, and that the legend was invented to account 
for the discovery of the submerged forest on the 
shores of Mount’s Bay, we can parallel this with 

* Or if, as I have supposed, Cous and Clouse have 


changed places, the C in the latter word should be added 
to Cara,"thus making Carac-louze. Taking this into 





at Keynsham, turning snakes into stones to ac- 
count for the existence of ammonites in those 
places. 

+ In conclusion, I should like to ask Mr. PENGELLY 
if he was correctly reported in the newspapers, 
which made him say at the Birmingham Con- 
gress that “ 20,000 years ago Cornwall was inha- 
bited by a Cornish-speaking people.” 

Joun BANNIsTER. 
Saint Day, Scorrier, Cornwall. 


Mr. PenGELLY will find a great deal of informa- 
tion about this subject in a paper by the Rev. 
Edmund Kell, published in the last number of 
the Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion, Dec, 31, 1866, p. 351. 

Geroree VERE IrvING. 


ALPHABETS IN THE CONSECRATION OF 
CHURCHES. 
(3 8. xi. 322. 

Whether W.H. 8. is fully borne out in his 
inference of the symbolical signification of the 
letters of the alphabet upon church bells, from 
the symbolism of the Greek and Latin alphabets 
inscribed on the pavement at the consecration of 
a church, I think doubtful; but my present object 
is to offer a few notes upon the latter usage. It 


| was not only part of the “ancient ceremonial,” but 


| 





] 
| 





it continues in use in the modern ceremonial of 
consecrating churches, wherever the Roman 
pontifical is used, in all parts of the Christian 
world. Ashes are spread upon the pavement in 
the form of a cross, in two lines, each of about a 
hand’s breadth; one extending from the north- 
west corner to the south-east, and the other 
from the south-west corner to the north-east, 
as churches usually stand ; but, in every case, the 
first beginning at the left-hand corner as the 
church is entered from the great door, and the 


| other from the opposite right-hand corner. These 


lines of ashes of course cross each other in the 
middle, and form a St. Andrew's cross. At one 
part of the ceremonial the following antiphon is 
chanted : — 

“O quam metuendus est locus iste: vere non est hic 
aliud, nisi domus Dei, et porta ceeli.” 

The canticle Benedictus follows, with the above 
antiphon repeated after every verse; and while 
this is chanting, the consecrating bishop forms 
with the end of his crozier, first the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, beginning at the left-hand corner 
of the pavement, and then those of the Latin, 


consideration, I am satisfied that Carac louz in couze is beginning from the right-hand corner, and so dis- 


the correct reading, agreeing with Borlase’s Carreg Luz 
en Kuz. 

+ Some take Dins as equal dinas, a fortification ; if so, 
I should make the termination -ol = whal, lofty ; Trewhal 
is lofty dwelling. 


| 
| 


} 
| 


posing them that they fill up the entire space to 
the upper extremity of the floor of the church. 


| After this he proceeds to consecrate the high 


altar. 


ey 
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In the Sarum, Exeter, and other English ponti- 
ficals, the bishop inscribed the Greek alphabet 
from the north-east corner to the south-west, and 
the Latin from the south-east corner to the north- 
west, and upon sand, not ashes; and recited a 
prayer at the end of the ceremony, standing in the 
middle between the two alphabets at the west end 
of the church, in which occurs the following peti- 
tion: — 

“ Exaudi vota orantium super hoc pavimentum, in quo, 
ad instrumentum fidei illorum, divinarum characteres 
literarum a duobis angulis hujus domus usque in alios 
duos depinximus angulos, et verba legis tux in tabulis 
cordium eorum misericordie tue digito ascribe : presta 
quoque ut quidquid ex ore humilitatis nostre faciendum 
didicerint, hoc facere cupiant, sicque vivant ut illuc per- 
venire valeant, ubi nomina sua in libro vite wxterne 
scripta esse gratulentur, &c.” 

The mystical signification of the ceremony is 
here sufficiently indicated. It is of very high an- 
tiquity, for St. Gregory mentions it in his Sacra- 
mentary :— 

“ Deinde incipiat pontifex de sinistro angulo ab oriente 
scribens per pavimentum, cum cambretta sua, A.B.c, 
usque ad dextrum angulum occidentis; incipiens iterum 
similiter a dextro angulo orientis, A.n.c. scribit usque in 
sinistrum angulum occidentis Basilicz.” 

Maskell, in his Monumenta Ritualia (vol. i. p. 
173 and 174) quotes this, and also the explanation 


given of the ceremony by Remigius of Auxerre, | 


in the ninth century, in his treatise on the Divine 
offices, which he states to have been followed by 
Ivo and Durandus. The latter gives a long ex- 
planation in the sixth chapter of his Symbolism, 
Nos. 20 to 24, F.C. H. 





The last paragraph of the article of W.H. S. 
might lead to the supposition that the “ ancient 
ceremonial observed in the dedication of churches” 
had been since altered in relation to the inscrip- 
tion of the alphabet. It also reads as if only one 
alphabet was inscribed. A reference to any pon- 
tifical will show that the rite is unchanged. It is 
in use in every part of the world at present. I 
beg to give the rubric :— 

“Interim, dum premissa cantantur, Pontifex, acceptis 


mitra et baculo pastorali, incipiens ab angulo Ecclesix, ad | 


sinistram intrantis, prout supra line facts sunt, cum ez- 
tremitate baculi pastoralis scribit super cineres alphabetum 
Grecum, ita distinctis literis ut totum spatium occupent, 
his videlicet. 

“Deinde simili modo incipiens ab angulo Ecclesiw ad 
dexteram intrantis, scribit alphabetum Latinum, super 
cineres, distinctis literis, his videlicet.” 


Then follows a diagram of the lines and alpha- | 


bets—“ his videlicet.” The two alphabets inter- 

sect each other, and make the figure of a long St. 

Andrew’s cross. DP. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


POEM BY MAURICE O'CONNELL, 
(3" §, xi. 214.) 


I have been familiar for many years with the 
poem of which J. N. of Melbourne cites a verse. 
lt was published by W. Maher of Birmingham 
on a broad-sheet, and of this I possess a copy. I 
have applied to him, but find that it is no Cone 
in print. This circumstance, together with the 
intrinsic merit and curiosity of the piece, and the 
fact that it has never (so far as I can ascertain 
from Mr. Maher) been published elsewhere, lead 
me to believe that our obliging Editor will not 
refuse to his distant correspondent the pleasure of 
seeing the entire piece preserved in these columns. 
The sheet is headed with the ensuing state- 


ment : — 

“ The following verses were spoken at St. Mary's Col- 
lege, Oscott, in Midsummer, 1836, by the author, Mr. 
Maurice O’ConnE.L (nephew to Daniel O’Connell, Esq. 
M.P.) a youth 14 years of age, since carried off by a pre- 
mature death : — 

“ON MAN, 
“T saw him in his glory, 

Bewildered in his bliss, 
And every joy that earth could give, 

And every smile was his. 
Mirth spread its wings on the balmy gale, 
And laughter stifled the voice of wail. 
But his heart still yearned for something more— 
For a fairer land, for a happier shore : — 

Man was not made for this. 
“T saw him in the battle — 
His hand was black with gore, 
And bis eye flashed fire as the bickering steel 
Each beating bosom tore ; 
And in scenes of slaughter he revelled wild, 
Like the frantic mother that’s lost her child ; 
But that demon scowl, and that Bacchanal rage 
Bring not a glow to the breast of the sage : — 
Man was not made for this. 
“]T saw him court ambition— 
I saw him mount her car, 
And blast the earth with his noxious breath, 
A solitary star. 
And o’er vanquish’d worlds he soared supreme, 
Like the eagle that dares the day-star’s beam ; 
But a mighty void still craved in his breast, 
And wild dreams stole on nightly rest : — 
Man was not made for this. 
“T saw him scan the heavens, 
And pierce through nature’s laws, 
And read the secrets of the deep, 
And tell each hidden cause ; 
Sut his spirit beat ’gainst its mortal cage, 
As eager to scan an ampler page ; 
And the brightness of each diadem star 
Only told of a something lovelier far : — 
Man was not made for this. 
“ T saw him at the altar, 
In sadness and alone, e 
And his bosom heaved, and his lips were moved 
In humble orison. 
And the thought of his frailties woke a sigh, 
And the tear of repentance stole to his eye, 
And he bowed him down to the lowly sod, 
To ask forgiveness of his God : — 
Oh! man was made for this. 
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I sew him on his death-bed— 

No frantic fear was there ; 
But seraph-hope was throned in his breast, 

As he muttered a last fond prayer. 
A crucifix was in his hand— 
Redeeming pledge of a brighter land; 
To clasp his dying Saviour he tried, 
And in that effort of love he died : — 

Oh! man was made for this.” 
WitniaM Bates. 
Birmingham. 





“ BUTTERMILK.” 
(3 8. xi. 20, 107.) 

Lovisa leaves to the gentlemen readers of 
“N, & Q.” the question raised by D. E. F,, 
touching the etymology of Buttermilk. Finding 
that the subject has given rise to comment, she 
begs to offer one or two more instances of simi- 
larity in the languages as seen by her since her 
last communication, during a visit to Malines. 
This fine old town is far more unsophisticated 
than Brussels, and retains without mauvaise honte 
its Flemish street nomenclature. Rue de I’Ecole, 
School Straet; Rue Jour el Nuit, Dag en Nacht 
Straet; Rue du Cygne, Schwan Straet; Vieuse 
Bruel, Ouden Bruel, are some of the principal 
streets and highways. To these may be added 
the titles on shops, gathered at a hasty glance, 
such as “ Goud en Zilver Smit,” over a gold and 
silversmith’s establishment ; and “Fabrick Tabak 
en Snuyf,” over a tobacconist’s. 





To those of your readers who travel, I beg to | 


recommend Malines as one of the finest and 


cleanest of Belgian towns. To the humorist, as | 


well as to the lovers of the pen and 
antique, this place on a fair day (Saturday) is a 


fund of interest. To the former, the market-place, | 


with its quaint characters, costumes, wares and 


custums; high above which, mingling with dis- | 


cordant bands and the shouts of barter, ring the 
bells of St. Rombaul, chiming every quarter of an 
hour that most risqué of airs for a cathedral peal, 
“Tl Bacio ;” and to the two latter, the cathedral 


fulness of the place, that subdues without sad- 
dening. The river winding through the town 
furnishes many an exquisite bit for the water 
colourist ; and the old curiosity shops of the town 
abound in rich carving, in tapestries, and ivory 
and iron work, most of it doubtless the débris 
of the revolution’s devastating work. For the 
rare and beautiful church fittings and furniture 
that once adorned St. Rombaul, Notre Dame de 
Hanswyk, St. Jean, their tapestries, lace, stained 
windows, metal gates, minor altars, and jewelled 
shrines, we must look to private collections and 
_— museums, notably perhaps to the South 
ensington. 

Seeing a note upon Ste. Barbe (3™ S. x. 
245-291), I may add that in Malines her chapels 
abound. She is the patroness of the blind and of 
the Viaticum, hence perhaps her representation 
(which I have seen) in the yt Illustré. She 
is always represented with a tower—in her hand, if 
a statue ; in the background, ifa picture. Can this 
accessory have any connection with the chapel, 
reception-room, bakehouse, or powder magazine 
mentioned by A, A. ? Lovlsa. 


Brussels. 


PROVERBS. 
(3 S, xi. 331.) 


1, As right as a trivet. This appears to refer to 
the fact that a trivet, or any other utensil with three 
legs or points of support, will invariably stand 
firm, although these may not be exactly of the same 
length or height. The case is, however, different 
with a four-legged stool. There a considerable 
amount of skill and accuracy is required to insure 
it resting on all four legs at once. I remember 
hearing a carpenter, who had succeeded in doing 
this, make the observation: “ There it is as firm 


| as a trivet.” 


itself, from whose bell tower, 348 feet high, the | 


profane carillon descends, and in which is a Cru- 
cifixion by Vandyck ; Notre Dame de Hanswyk, 
the shrine of a miraculous image of our Lady that 
in the ninth century floated up the river Dyle, 
and stopping deliberately at a certain spot, was 
taken up by the pious inhabitants and placed in 
the church that still overhangs the river and bears 
her name; the ancient Museum, to which there 
is no catalogue, and in which there are the most 
admirable and interesting portraits—a pathetic 
Crucifixion by Rubens, large national pictures of 
great historical value, and some of che quaintest 
imaginable specimens of Flemish humour and 


2. As clean as a whistle, This presents more 
difficulty. It is true enough, as every sportsman 
must have had occasion to observe, that if any 
flue, or other extraneous matter, gets into the 


| narrow mouthpiece, the instrument becomes dumb. 


There is, therefore, a necessity for keeping it 
clean. But to this there is the obvious objection 
that the proverb applies to the act of cutting: 
“‘ He cut it through as clean as a whistle.” 

The following explanation has been suggested. 
If a strong and all cut is made with a sword, it 


| will produce a whistling noise. I remember when 


patience ever designed or painted; all will be of | 


interest, and of that interest, from the quiet cheer- 


ractising the sword-exercise with one of the 
Pest, if not the best, sabreur in the British army, 
his saying to me, “Let me hear your blade 
whistle.” A “clean cut” is also a common ex- 
pression. In fact, no cut will make the sword 


whistle, unless it be, to use the technical phrase, 
cleanly and strongly delivered. With a little eli- 
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sion, you might get from this the phrase: “To | 
cut as clean as a whistle.” 

In reference to cutting or severing, you have 
also the Scotch expression: “ He took it off as | 
clean as I would the head of a sybie,”—1. e. a | 
young onion. Gerorcr VERE IRVING. 





As right as a trivet: As clean as a whistle.— 
In Pembrokeshire, a triangular iron frame with 
three feet—two of which rest on the front of the 
grate, and the third on the back—is used in | 
kitchens to support the large iron pot so con- 
stantly seen in Welsh houses. This is called a 
trivet ; and if not right, i.e. level, the pot topples 
over. A small three-legged stool is called a 
trippet, in the Pembrokeshire vernacular— the 
two words being evidently a corruption of tripod. 
Should any dirt or foreign matter get into a | 
whistle, it will not sound: therefore, “ As clean 
as a whistle,” must signify thoroughly clean. 

Joun Pavin PHILtirs. 





Haverfordwest. 


These are excellent examples of the way in | 
which proverbs rapidly become obscure when | 
based on something that is a sort of pun upon 
words. Thus, we use such a word as deep in two | 
senses, and we might facetiously call a very astute | 
man—as deep as the Bay of Biscay, which would 
be readily intelligible at first, but might easily, ! 
by a slight alteration, become almost meaningless. | 
I suppose this same sort of process to have been 
at work in the case of the two above proverbs. 
The “ rectitude of a trivet ” consists in its rectan- 
gularity. If that sort of trivet which is placed 
upon the upper bar of a grate is not accurately 
made, the kettle that stands upon it will not 
stand even, but most inconveniently slouch for- 
ward or backward. The trivet, to be a good one, 
must be right-angled, or made “right and true.” 
In the next proverb a further stage of corruption 
of the sense has been reached, the word clean 
being put for clear. No sound is more clear than 
that of a whistle; hence “as clear as a whistle ” 
is good sense. But if a man speaks of cutting 
anything off with perfect smoothness and even- 
ness, he would say he has cut it off clear or sheer, 
or clean, with equal readiness ; and he would pro- 
bably add the words “‘as a whistle” to one phrase 
quite as soon as to the other, without any great 
amount of reflection as to the congruity of his 
speech. Just in the same way, a church is a safe 
ee of sanctuary, or may be regarded as safely 

uilt, secure, and fast ; whence arises such a ques- 
tion and answer as the following, which is not 
uncommon :—“Is he fast asleep”? “Aye, as 
safe as a church.” <A play upon words necessarily 
leads to a play upon phrases. See note on “as 
dead as a door-nail,” “N. & Q.” 3" S, xi. 173. 

Watrer W, Sxkeat. 


These proverbs I think pretty well explain 
themselves. A trivet has, or is supposed to have, 
three legs, and therefore will stand right aowever 
uneven the surface it is placed on. This is not the 
case with articles having four legs. 

If a whistle has but a small substance in it, it 
will not sound, therefore it must be “clean.” 

Pp. E. M. 


ASSEMBLIES OF BIRDS. 
(34 S, xi. 220.) 


Although myself no bird fancier (inasmuch as I 
have an antipathy to the enforced song of the 
captive), the interesting remark of U. U. induce 
me to resume this subject. 

Bird councils are more common in warm than 
in cold climates, where, as it were, club meetings 
in some favourite tree are more popular than the 
domestic nest. In India, particularly near en- 
campments, I have listened with interest to the 
chirping, whistling, chatter and flutter, of per- 
haps three or four hundred small birds, in some 
tree hard by, until darkness suggested silence to 
the noisy choristers. In such cases, I have been 
inclined to suspect that these discussions are of 
the nature of closing the affairs of the day by 
reports, a8 in regiments at tattoo, with this dif- 
ference, that the feathered private evidently insists 
on putting in his word as well as the orderly ser- 
geants and corporals, and giving his own account 
of the transactions of the past day. 

In the depths of lonely jungles, such as those 
on the confines of the Punjaub, the Terai and 
the Soonderbunds, birds of the same species as 
those just described, become taciturn as they 
retire from busier scenes, and, perhaps for the 
reason that in such’ leafy solitudes the weather is 
almost the only subject of bird discussion. Par- 
rots are noisy everywhere however, and would dis- 
turb any wilderness with their unpleasant screams. 
There can be little doubt that the solemn deli- 
berative councils of such birds as crows and 
storks are distinct from the ordinary “ vesper” 
or “retreat’’ reports of starlings and other small 
birds. 

I once occupied a bedroom in Jamaica, opposite 
the window of which grew a lofty tree, beaded 
with countless clusters of golden berries. This 
was a grand nighthouse of refuge, not only for 
vagrant small birds, but even for owls and Rats. 
These roughs of mid air, used sometimes to startle 
me from sleep in the dead of night, by their mur- 
derous attacks on each other. How such a republic 
ever held together puzzled me much, for from the 
confused hootings, squeaks, whistling, Xc., it 
appeared that in these midnight parliaments or 
orgies, the base rat was heard with as much 


| respect as the sage owl! 
' 
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These indiscriminately mixed communities, like 
those of the human race in this part of the world, 
seem to lead a careless hand to mouth (claw to 
beak !) kind of life ; with a few exceptions, such as 
the humming bird and the butcher bird, which 
build peculiar artistic nests. The latter, indeed, 
has within an historical period, adopted a decided 
improvement in the construction of its nest. Before 
the Spanish discovery, horses had never been 
known in Jamaica, nor any other animal with a 
mane or analogous tail ; and yet, at the present 
day, the nest of this bird is invariably constructed 
with horsehair, Are bird councils therefore 
assembled, to establish similar customs by legis- 
lative enactments, the penalty of which is dis- 
covered in those more solemn assemblies where 
the disorderly culprit receives the punishment of 
his architectural or other offence ? 

Wespeculate with more difficulty on the ideas (?) 
of birds. They are less of the earth earthy. Their 
habits do not so closely approximate to our own 
as those of quadrupeds. 


perusal of the Duke of Argyle’s exceedingly 
attractive paper on the “Flight of Birds,” adds 
greatly to the pleasure of speculating on what are 
called “common things” by ordinary people, but 
which are in reality, as the noble duke shows, 
amongst the greatest marvels of creation. 
Sr. 

Giascow: LANARKSHIRE Famitres (3° S, xi. 
42, 339.)—The communication of AneéLo-Scorus 
puts me in mind of the amusing game of “ Jack's 
alive!” where a figure is put up for the pleasure 
of knocking it down. . 

I may have written loosely, but my statement 
was that the Lanarkshire names to which I re- 
ferred were Norman, and I said nothing as to the 
date of their introduction into the country. Had 
AnGLo-Scortvus turned to my Jiistory of the Upper 
Ward, he would have found that Iwas quite 
aware of the date of their first appearance in the 
records ; nay, more, that in one case, although the 
present name was Norman, the family had pre- 
viously an Anglo-Saxon one. 


I totally deny that the Veres are properly | 


Wers. It is true enough that my ancestor Ro- 
taldus is called Wer, and Anxewo-Scorus might 
have added scores of instances in which others of 
the family have their name spelt, even by them- 
selves, Weir. But that has nothing to do with 
the real question, which is the correct form of the 
word, The Blackwood, the Stonebyres, and, 
lastly, my own branch of the family, have all 
gradually returned to what is no doubt its original 
form, Vere, and this has been again and again 
recognised by the Lyon Office. 





i heir movements baffle 
our imitation. They are lords of the air, and seem | 
like links between us and the stars—(sic itu ad 
astra!) Wut dismissing the fanciful, a careful | 


I could show Anero-Séorus a dozen of in- 
stances in which my other surname has been tam- 
| pered with in letters addressed to myself. Irvine 

is excusable; but what of Irwen and Hirwen? 
It recalls to my memory an epistle sent to a 
| brother officer of my uncle’s, where the address 
had not a single letter of the real name. It was 
to Captain Geekup (Jacob). 

I should occupy too much space if I were to 
follow Aneto-Scortvs into all the points touched 
upon in his article—such as the myth of Wal- 
lace’s marriage with Marion Braidfoote, the heiress 

| of Lammington—which are fully discussed in the 
| History of the Upper Ward. 

| As to the feud which Aneto-Scorvs fears I 
| may raise between myself and my friends and 
neighbours in Lanarkshire, he may put his mind 
atease. My statements were years ago laid before 
them privately, and they were asked if their 
| charter-chests supplied any contradictory or con- 
| firmatory evidence before a single line was put in 
| type. GrorGe VrRE [RvING. 





Hannan Lieurroor (3% S. xi. passim.)—The 
existence of the “‘fair Quakeress”’ has for two or 
three generations been believed in by members of 
the Society to which she is said to have belonged, 
and her identity with the “Lass of Richmond 
Hill” commonly received by many of them. 

If, however, proof be needed, it can easily be 
obtained by a reference to the Society’s Register 
of Births, Deaths, and Disownments kept at De- 

| vonshire House, Houndsditch, London. Should 
the fair Hannah really have existed, and been a 
veritable Quakeress, most surely her name will 
appear under the first and third headings. I speak 
confidently, well knowing how accurately all 
these records have been posted up, for 150 years 
back at any rate. Every child of Quaker parent- 
age (father and melas tai being of the Society) 
becomes a member by birth, and is registered 
accordingly, even if by inadvertence the birth has 
not been announced to the public registrar of the 
district. HH. L.’s marriage to the Prince of Wales 
would have involved her expulsion, and this 
would be duly minuted. MANCUNIENSIS. 


“Tne Lass or Ricumonp Iii.” (3 §, xi. 
343.)— 
“ I'd crowns resign to call her mine, 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill.” 


Is not this derived from the old French chan- 
sonette £ — 
“ Si le roi m’avoit donné 

Paris, sa grand’ ville, 

Et qu'il fallat me quiter 
L'amour de ma mie, 

Je dirais au roi Henri: 

Reprenez votre Paris, 

J’aime mieux ma mie, 6 gai! 
J’aime mieux ma mie.” 


The idea is however so obvious, that it might 
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easily occur to many persons without any com- 
munication whatever. Rvsticvs. 
I have heard that Mr. Crisp, in his recently pub- 
lished book, Richmond and its Inhabitants from the 
Olden Time, ‘asserts that the abode of the “ Lass” 
was at Richmond, in Yorkshire, and not in the 
loveliest of the metropolitan environs. Is this 
statement correct ? OXONIENSIS. 
Horsmonden, co. Kent. 


Suetrey’s “Aponars” (3 §. xi. 343.)—Th® 
passages from Byron here quoted had better have 
been referred to their proper site, in his Corre- 
spondence, than to the Quarterly Review. Nor did 
he write “ maukin,” but “manikin.” The truth 
is that Byron, though he generally quizzed Keats 
and his poetry, spoke (after his death) of his genius 
favourably, and gave the highest praise to Hy- 
perion. His wayward inconsistency in speaking 
of poets, as of Cowper, Wordsworth, Xc., is well 
known. References to all the above will easily be 


found in the Index tu Moore's Life. 
LYTTELTON. 


A few words will convince Mr. Ronrrtsoy, in 
spite of his quotation from the Quarterly Review, 
that I spoke advisedly when I said that Lord 
Byron had a great admiration for Keats’ poetry. 
It is undoubtedly true that he saw no merit 
whatever in Keats’ ear/y writings; indeed it 
was ‘hardly likely that so staunch a disciple 
of the Pope and Dryden school would be much 
enamoured of a poem like Exdymion, which was 
written under the influence of Spenser, Fletcher, 
William Browne, and Milton in his earlier 
works. Byron’s admiration for Hyperion was, 
however, unbounded. In return for Mr. Ronert- 
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| 


| where the cattle were. 


soN’s recommendation, that I should refer to the | 


Quarterly Review if I want to see Byron’s real 
opinion of Keats, I will refer him to Lord 
Houghton’s memoir of Keats, prefixed to 
Messrs. Moxon’s edition of his (Keats’) poems 
(1854). At p. 33 he will find the following 
words : — 


“The fragment of Hyperion, which Lord Byron, with | 
an exaggeration akin to his former depreciation, declared | 


to ‘seem actually inspired by the Titans, and as sublime | 
| 155.) — Perhaps the following may assist Mr. 


as Zschylus,’ ” 
I do not know on what occasion Byron recorded 
his admiration of ZIyperion in such unqualified 


terms, but that he really used the above expres- | 


sion I have not the slightest doubt, as it is also 
_ by Chambers in the Cyclopedia of English 
iterature. As Keats wrote Endymion under the 
influence of the Elizabethan poets, so he wrote 
Hyperion under the influence of Milton’s sublime 
epic; which sufficiently accounts for Byron’s 
remark, that it seemed “inspired by the Titans.” 
Milton was always one of Byron’s favourite poets ; 
it is therefore likely enough that he would be 


i] 


| (said to be a general) in Cromwell’s army. 


leased with a poem written to some extent in 
Milton’s manner. With Spenser and his school, 
however, Lord Byron (whose judgment in poetical 
criticism was far from perfect) had little or no 
sympathy. It is rather strange that a highly 
imaginative poet, as the author of Childe Harold 
and Mazeppa undoubtedly was, should not have 
felt a deep admiration for Spenser, whose poetry 
is the most purely imaginative that was ever 
written. But that he did not care for Spenser is 
asserted by Leigh Hunt (a staunch Spenserian) 
somewhere in his works. Byron must have ad- 
mired Spenser's stanza, or he would hardly have 
selected it for so important and elaborate a poem 
as his Childe Harold. I hope this letter will 
convince Mr. Ronertson that I have not been 
so presumptuous as to write to “ N. & Q.” about 
matters that 1 do not understand. 

JONATHAN Bovcnien. 

5, Selwood Place, Brompton, S.W. 

SoTrLE or Hay (3S. xi. 177.)—A bottle of 
hay was very commonly used in Derbyshire in 
my younger days, and probably is so still, to 
denote a bundle of hay, which was taken from a 
rick to fodder cattle in a field. The practice was 
to begin at the top of a rick, and make a cutting 
three or four feet square with a cutting knife, the 
blade of which might be two feet long. The 
piece of hay cut out at one cutting might be 
about two feet thick, and was called a kerf. This 
was tied round with a rope, and carried, by means 
of a fork over the labourer’s shoulder, to the field 
When it was difficult to 
find anything that had been lost, the lower orders 
were wont to say, “ you may as well hunt for it 
as for a needle in a bottle of hay.” I have an 
impression, but too doubtful to allow me to speak 
positively, that sometimes the rope which was 
used had a piec? of wood with an eye in it at one 
end, through which the rope was passed to tie up 
the bundle, and a sharp point at the other end, 
and that this piece of wood was called a needle. 
If this were so, a needle of this kind may have 
been referred to in the proverbial saying. 

C. 8S. G. 


Coronet Horton or Hoventon (5 S. xi, 


Mitts in his enquiry. There was a gentleman 
named Samuel Houghton—he was also called 
Horton, but signed his name Houghton—who 
resided near the ancient village of Ballycarney, 
on the banks of the River Slaney, County Wex- 
ford. He was the reputed descendant of an officer 
He 
possessed some property in the neighbourhood, 
and was much esteemed by his neighbours for his 
kindly and hospitable disposition, He was sup- 
posed to be the oldest man in the empire, and at 
the time of his death was said to be one hundred 








and twenty years of age—but I have no doubt he 
was at least one hundred. I was at a large school 
in the locality, when a boy, and I have conversed 
with the fine old man, who was fond of school- 
boys, and used to come to the school with his 
pockets full of cherries, apples, and such like 
fruit from his own gardens. I need hardly add 
that he was a favourite with us all. I have on 
more than one occasion heard him tell the head- 
master—an eminent scholar named O’Connor— 
about his adventures on the ice on the Thames in 
1716, and that he was at a dinner or some enter- 
tainment that took place on the ice on the river. 
Previous to his death, he lost the greater portion 
of his property by law, »ut I do not remember the 
particulars; but I do remember that there was 
much sympathy expressed for him and an only 
son. The latter had some small acquired pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood, and perhaps some of 
the family may be found there still. 
S. Repmonp. 


Liverpool. 

“Vare or THE Cross” (3'¢ S. xi. 235.) —The 
lines “ On visiting Valle Crucis,” the picturesque 
locality of the abbey just above Llangollen, are 
not quite correctly given by your correspondent 
W. M. They form the second stanza of a small 
poem from the pen of Mr. Roscoe, and originally 
appeared, I believe, in a thin volume, entitled 
Poems for Youth, by a Family Circle, Part L., 
now known to have been edited by his eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Thomas Jevons, who subsequently | 
added its companion volume, Part II. A third 
volume of the same size was subsequently pub- 
lished by “One of the Authors of Poems for 
Youth, by a Family Circle.” This was his second 
daughter, who afterwards became Mrs. Francis 
Hornblower. Though both those ladies repub- 
lished their own portions of the above poems in 
separate volumes, they are much less known 
than they deserve to be from the gems which 
they enshrine. I append the whole of Mr. Roscoe’s 
poem, which will be acceptable to readers of 
““N. & Q.” who have not seen it :— 

“ Vale of the Cross! the shepherds tell 
*Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell! 
For there are sainted shadows seen, 
That frequent haunt the dewy green ; 
By wandering winds the dirge is sung, 
The convent bells by spirits rung ; 
And matin hymns and vesper prayer 
Break softly on the tranquil air. 


“ Vale of the Cross! the shepherds tell 
‘Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell! 
For peace hath there her spotless throne, 
And pleasures to the world unknown; 
The murmur of the distant rifls, 

Phe sabbath silence of the hills; 
And all the quiet God hath given, 
Without the golden gates of Heaven.” 


Caton. 
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Frencn Bisnops, ere. (3 8. xi. 136.)—I am 
glad to be able to supply E. M. B. with some of 
the information he desires. 

French bishops and abbots did not usually 
impale the arms of their sees and abbeys with 
their personal bearings, after the English fashion. 
The Ecclesiastical “ Pairs de France,” of whom 
the Archbishop of Rheims was one, did so occa- 
sionally, but, so far as I have observed, with this 
difference, that the personal arms were placed on 
fhe dexter side. The arms of the See of Rheims 
were, Az. semé de fleurs-de-lis or, over all a cross 
gu. J. Woopwarp. 

The Parsonage, Montrose. 

ArRMoRIAL Queries (3% S, xi. 136.) — 

“ Rhemensis Archiepiscopus utitur scuto liliis 
Franciscis consito, impressa cruce coccinea.” 
Ph. Jac Spener, Historia Insignium IUustrium 
1680, p. 119. 
EpwARrD PEACOCK. 

Deror (3"¢ S. xi. 315.)—It is worthy a note 
that “ N. & Q.” and the Pall Mall Gazette should 
have within two days of each other called public 
attention to the fact that an eminent solicitor had 
recently in Parliament used the arguments con- 
tained in Defoe’s pamphlet The Villainy of Stock- 


jobbers Detected, &c. 


You have rightly informed your correspordent 
Crarry, that the pamphlet was originally pub- 
lished in 1701 ; but if he, or any other contributor, 
should be disposed to pursue a very interesting 
inquiry as to the fluctuations of bank and other 
public stocks, through the operations of stock- 
jobbers, for some sufficient time anterior to the 
appearance of Defoe’s tract, it may assist him to 
know that the first edition was published on 
February 11, 1701, and that the newspapers of 
that time will probably furnish the periodical 
prices of the stocks. 

I may add that the pamphlet was popular, the 
second edition having been published on February 
17, 1701. I believe that at least one spurious 
edition was issued, and the tract was included in 
the first volume of the collected writings of the 
author of the 7rue-Born Englishman, published 


| about July 29, 1703. The volume therefore pos- 


sessed by Crarry, dated 1705, contains at least 
the fourth edition of this tract. W. Ler. 
Scorcu Jaconttr Lerrers (3° 8S. xi. 309.)— 
Your readers interested in the very gradual con- 
solidation of British loyalty from the Revolution 


| until the suppression of the last rebellion in 


favour of the Stuarts, will, I am sure, feel obliged 
to A. J. for the two letters addressed to Gordon 


of Glenbucket. 


I desire respectfully to suggest, however, that a 
verbatim transcript of the second letter, without 
interpolation, would have been preferable, and any 
reference to obscurities might have been appended 
thereto. 
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A. J. has unfortunately stumbled, in the fowr- 
teenth line of such letter, upon the word “ gra- 
tification,” and has there set up a permanent mark 
of interrogation. Again, in the thirty-fourth line, 
meeting with the equivalent “ gratified,’ he has 
interpolated the word “[been],” and in the next 
line “ {which],” perverting the meaning, yet with- 
out clearness in any sense. 

It seems scarcely necessary to say that in the 
first half of the eighteenth century the word 
“ orvatification” was used in a wider sense than 
now, and included what we mean by any of the 
terms requital, gratuity, recompense, or payment of 
money otherwise than under any legal obligation. 

Passing by the former stumbling-block, which 
is sufficiently clear,—the latter, relieved of the 
interpolations, plainly means that out of a list of 
ninety persons the court only recompensed fourteen, 


W. LEE. 


Fut Jack (3 S, xi. 310.)—The following 
will probably become a scarce pamphlet, and the 
only or principal record of the life of a great 
natural genius. The title is therefore worth 
printing in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“ Flint Jack : a Memoir of Edward Simpson, of Sleigts, 
Yorkshire, the Fabricator of Spurious Antiquities. | Re- 
printed from the Malton Messenger.| Price Sixpence, | 
Malton: H. Smithson, Messenger Office, 1867.” 

8vo. Title and Address to the Reader one leaf, 
pp. 34. W. Lee. 

It may be advisable to note, that a full and | 
interesting account of the life of this notorious 
impostor appeared in All the Year Round of 
March 9 last. It is much to be regretted that 
this man's perseverance and abilities were not put | 
to better account; for had he acted honestly, there | 
rannot be the least doubt he would have been of 
immense assistance to geologists and antiquaries. 

Epwarp C, Davies. 


Cavendish Club. 

Cyntuia’s Dragon Yoxr (1* 8. v. 297.)\— 
This idea is, I think, founded in astrological be- 
lief. The dragon is still recognised by astrologers 
as the course of the moon; and the “ dragon’s 
head ” is the north node, wherein she enters upon 
yprth latitude, and the “ dragon’s tail” is 
south node, wherein she passes into south latitude. 
It was the remnant of the old astrological doctrine | 
that the dragon gave rain, as the Chinese still be- 
lieve. When the moon is in her node, and she, 
the sun, and the earth are all moving in one plane, 
rain very generally occurs; and the same often 
happens when Venus is in the dragon’s head, that | 
is, when she is in her node. 

Louisa JutrA NorMAN, 


Positron In SieEermne (3" S, xi, 224.) — Dr. 
oe z : . 
Rocrrs, in his note on this subject, seems to be 
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| ago for procuring sleep by placing the bed due 
| north and south, is simply an application of the 
Od or Odylic Force, on which Baron Reichenbach 
wrote some twenty years ago. If I recollect 
rightly, Reichenbach’s volume, which excited 
much interest at the time of its appearance, was 
| translated into English both by Professor Gregory 
of Edinburgh, and Dr. Ashburner of London; and 


| a tolerably full abstract of the Baron’s views was 


given in the first or second volume of Ranking’s 
Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences, 
F. R. §. 

Torquay. 

Betrine (3S, x. 448.) —Srr J. Emerson TEn- 
NENT will find in the Ziad, b. xxiii. 485-7, Ido- 
meneus offering to lay a wager with the lesser 
Ajax, in corroboration of a controverted assertion, 
viz. : — 

Acipé vuv, 4 rpimodos repiddpebor, ht A€BnTOs* 

“Ioropa 3° ’Atpeidny "Ayaucuvova Cclouey Kudw. 

‘Onrndrepa xpdo8 ixmor’ iva yvolns &rorivwr. 

“ Now, come on! 
A wager stake we, of tripod or of caldron ; 
And make we both Atreidés Agamemnon 
Judge, whether foremost are those mares : and so 
Learn shalt thou to thy cost!” 
‘ T. S. N. 


There is an instance of a wager between Menal- 


| cas and Dameetas, in Virgil’s Bucolics, eclogue iii., 


vy. 28-50. Water J. Trt. 
Croydon. . 
“Snank’s Naa’ (2S. iv. 338.)—In the course of 
reading a learned work by J. N. Balettas, a modern 
Greek, on //omer’s Lif and Poems, p. 345, I have 
come upon a periphrasis for feet somewhat akin to 
“Shank’s Nag.” The great Basil is said to have 
called them of r@ arOpwrivy caduati eurepundtes 
tpoxol. I have not Basil’s works, and no reference 
is given in my authority. J. B.D. 
Peers’ RestpeEnces In 1698-9 (3S, xi. 109.)— 
I am obliged to those gentlemen who have made 


| observations on the list of peers’ London resi- 


dences in 1698-9 (not 1689, as the article is in- 
correctly headed). I have examined the original 
again, and quite think with Mr. StaNDERWICK, 


| that Schomberg is intended for Scorborge. Toring- 


ton (rectd Torrington) ought to be printed for 
Hormington; and, I doubt not, that Carberg is 
meant for Carborough: for, although there was no 
Earl of Carberg in the English peerage at that or 
any period, there was John Vaughan, third Ear! 
of Carberg, in Ireland, living in 1698-9; who was 
also an English peer by the title of Baron Vaughan 
of Emlyn, in the county of Caermarthen. The 
original MS., I omitted to mention, is docketed 


| “ List of y* Lords’ habitacéns, to be kept safe.” 
; 


Ey. Pu. SHrRey. 


I am curious to know how to account for the 


} 
ignorant that the prescriptions given him six years residence of the Duke of Newcastle “in Great 
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Russell Street, by Southampton Square,” and “ att 
Clarkenwell.”’ 

I would suggest to Mr. StanpErwick (3" S, 
xi. 224), to read “ Mordingtoun” for “ Horming- 
ton.” I should be glad of correction if wrong. 

Liom. F. 


Ponnine Mortoxs (3' 8, xi. 32, 145, 262.) — 
The family motto of a worthy London Surgeon 
contains an apt pun, though, of course, merely 
through coincidence—“ Spes mihi surgere.” 


C. W. M. 


In the chapel of the noble family of Malaspina, 
at Pavia, I find “Mala spina sum bonis, bona 
spina sum malis.” This is the family legend 
placed either under the shield or around the crest 
of this distinguished race. J. H. Dixon. 


Heraldic devices can at least boast of primeval 
antiquity—(see Numbers i. 52 and ii. 2.) Mottoes, 
moreover, are as old as the days of the seven 
chiefs against Thebes. (/2sch. S. c. 7h. 419, 
and Eurip. Phen. 1107.) The “arms” of Ca- 
paneus, as displayed on his shield, were “ a torch 
with flames,” with the significant motto appended, 
mphow micw. (See also Bosvwell’s Life of Johnson, 
sub. an. 1772.) 

In the list of “ Punning Mottoes,” at p. 262, I 
do not see that of the Fortescue family, “ Forte 
Scutum, Salus Ducum,” an allusion tothe days of 
the Crusades, and Richard’s life preserved by the 
shieldbearer at hand, who adopted the name, 
indicative of the royal compliment, and became 
the founder of one of our noblest families. 

T. W. WEARE. 

Hampton Bishop, Hereford. 

I do not know whether your correspondents 
have met with the subjoined family mottoes :— 

“ Dieu pour la Tranchée, qui contre?” — Borne by the 
family of Le Poer Trench. 

“ Bene factum "—Weldon. 

“ Efflorescent cornices dum micat sol ”—Rooke, 

“ Esto miles ficdelis "—Miles. 

“ Hazard, zet forward "—Seton. 

“T am alone ”—Lone, 

“ Cassis tutissima virtus ”"—Helme. 

The same play upon words is also embodied in 
the mottoes of some of the City Companies, as in 
those of the Glaziers’ Company and the Iron- 
mongers’ Company—“ Da nobis lucem, Domine,” 
and “ Assez dure” (hard enough). A. G. 8. 

“ Addere legi justitiam decus” is the motto of 
the Adderley family in Warwickshire, now so 
worthily represented by the Right Honourable C. 
Bowyer Adderley, M.P. 

Tos. E, WINNINGTON. 

Jotty (35'S. xi. 161.)—It appears to me that 
your correspondents miss the meaning of the word 
as used by old writers. 
Joli Anglicised, retaining the original meaning— 


| the royal martyr are known to be extant. 


fine, good, agreeable. So Fairfax uses it in his 
translation of Tasso, 

It is notable that whilst the old word js appro- 
priately used in reference to beautiful natural 
objects, the modern word with its offshoots jollity 
and jolliness are almost confined to the meaning 
of “noisy drinking and festivity,” and applied 
to persons addicted thereto. May this corruption 
of meaning be held to indicate the bent of the 
national mind on the subject of goodness ? 

P, E, Masry. 


Locker Mryrature or Cartes I. (3" S. xi. 
235.)—Several small silver lockets in memory of 
One is 
engraved in Chambers’s Book: of Days, vol. i. 194. 


It has within, a profile head of the king engraved 


| and ‘Prepared be to follow me C. R.” 


On one 
of the exterior sides is a heart stuck through 
with arrows, and the legend “I liue and dy in 
loyaltye ;”” on the other is an eye dropping tears, 
surmounted by “ Quis temperet a lacrymuas, January 
30, 1648.” It is stated that seven mourning rings 
were distributed among the personal friends of 
the king. One of these was given by Lady Murray 


| Elliott to Horace Walpole, and a drawing of it is 


| given in the Book of Days. 


| “ Gloria— Vanitas.” 


On this ring is a 
profile of the king, and on the obverse, within, is 
a death’s head surmounting a crown, with legend 
In the interior of the ring 
is engraved “ Gloria Ang. Emigravit, Ja. the 30, 
1648.” Joun Pieeor, Jcy. 


Oxrp Crock (3" §, xi. 256.)—I cannot give the 


date of the clock engraved “ William Selwood, at 
| The Mermaide, in Lothbury;” but in Ciriosities 


It isevidently the French | 


of Clocks and Watches, p. 71, it is said that the 
Commonwealth Mercury, of November 25, 1668, 
advertised clocks made by Ahasuerus Fromanteel, 
which were sold “ at the sign of the Maremaid, 
in Lothbury, near Bartholomew Lane end.” This 
may be some sort of negative evidence. 

M.S. A. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. e 


A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art, comprising 
the Definitions and Derivations of the Scientific Terms 
in general use, together with the History and Descrip- 
tions of the Scientific Principles of nearly every Branch 
of Human Knowledge. Fourth Edition, reconstructed 
and extended by the late W. T. Brande, D.C.L., and the 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A,, assisted by Contributors of 
eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirements, (Part 


XII.) (Longmans.) 


We entered at such length into the value and useful- 
ness of this compendium of universal knowledge on the 
appearance of the First Part of this new, extended, and 
enlarged edition of it, that we may now content ourselves 
with congratulating the publishers and subscribers on its 
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completion. The object of editors and contributors has 
been to exhibit, especially in all controverted or doubtful 
matters, a judicially strict impartiality, which, while 
stating indifferently the opinions maintained by con- 
tlicting schools or parties, leaves the reader to draw his 
own conclusions from the evidence of facts laid before 


him. This is a great recommendation, and combined | 


with the variety and extent of the information to be 
found in these clearly, but closely- -printed volumes, can- 
not fail to secure for the Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art, a place in every library of reference, and 
on the shelves of all working men of letters, 


The Serious Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited by Samuel 
Lucas, M.A., with P *reface by Thomas Hood the Younger. 
(Moxon & Co.) 

The Comic Poems of Thomas Hood. Fdited by Samuel 
Lucas, M.A., with Preface by Thomas Hood the Younger. 
(Moxon & Co.) 


In Thomas Hood, as in all men of true genius, the 
sense of the pathetic and the sense of the humorous were 
closely interwoven, Gifted with an acute perception of 
“the beautiful of things,” his eye was keen to detect the 
element of things comic which lurked beside them, So 
that on the one hand the reader who takes up the Serious 
Poems of Thomas Hood will be startled by the quips and 
cranks, and wreathed smiles which sparkle beside and 
sometimes in the very core of the gravest portion of the 
volume, while on the other hand the reader of the Comic 
Poems will ever and anon find his laughter checked by 
thoughts almost too deep for tears, which spring up, as 
it were, unbidden from the very nature of the theme. So 
that we advise the admirers of the Poet-Humorist, in- 

stead of selecting either his Serious or Comic Poems, to 
secure them both. 


NationAL Portrarr Exureition. — The Exhibition 
of the Second Series of Portraits of British Worthies, 
which, thanks to the admirable idea of Lord Derby, have 
been evoked from the ancestral walls which they have so 
long decorated, and collected for public examination at 
South Kensington, was opened yesterday. Though not so 
numerous as the preceding Collection, the Portraits in the 
present Series possess a wider and more popular interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate times and personages with 
which even the least informed are better acquainted, than 
with those which formed the subject of last year’s Exhibi- 
tion. Asa display of what our Portrait Painters have pro- 
duced—considered merely as works of art—the collection 
is most creditable to the English School ; and while the 
historical student will ponder with delight over the por- 
trait of some favourite hero or author, the lover of 
Art will dwell upon the same picture enchanted with the 
skill with which the painter has transferred to the can- 
vass the very form and image of his sitter, We have not 
space to enter into any details this week; but recommend 
our readers to go to South Kensington and judge from 
the merits of the present collection how great is their 
obligation to Lord Derby and to the Department of 
Science and Art, who have worked out what he so ad- 
mirably suggested. ° 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the «J Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are req' . whose names and ad- 
sses are given for that purpose: — 


‘Tue Aruenaum. All before 1831. 

Tur Ancnmotoora. Vol. XXXVI. Part II. 

Coxtins's Pernace. The supplemental volume. 

AnwvuaL Li anv Onrrcary, ! 

Jon. ctionum Memonariicm. Edit. 1600. The Index, 
¥ hich ¥ was boned separately.- 











> 


Dornsam Witts axp Inventories. Vol. I. (Surtees Soc.) 

Testramenta Esonacensia. Vols. I. and II. (Surtees Soc.) 

A_List or Orricens claiming the Sixty Thousand Pounds granted by 
| cod for the Relief of His Truly Loyal and Indigent 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Rev. Jonw Booxen’s Memontars ov Parsrwica Cuvnca. 
Wanted by ./r. David Kelley, Bookseller, Market Street, Manchester. 











Rotices ta Correspondents. 


F. H. The saving | ~ Ge to Bath, and have your head shaved,” is 
explained in “ & Q.” Ist S. ix. 577, 578. 

A. G. 8. Sir C. L. Retabe 's Paper on the Laws of Architectural 
Sculpture is reprinted in his Contributions to the Literature of the Fine 
= pp. 61—%. Lond. 1848, 8vo. 

E. P. (Taunton.) The passage occurs in “ The Invitation,” by Mrs. 
_- bauld. 

B. fT. (Ghemeld. ) Philemon Holland's translation of Pliny's Na- 
tural | History of the World, 2 vols. 1635, is priced in Bohn's Lowndes at 
Mv. , 2l. 2s., and 21. 7: 

y . Dixon. ‘Sereral versions of the charm for the toothache ap- 
peared ia our First Series. See the General Index under “ Folk 
Lore,” p. 5. 

R. 0. Cocks. Articles on the “* V hite-breast bird of the Oxenham 
family,” will be found in“ N. & Q.”' 2nd 8, iii, 213, 279, the numbers for 
March 14 and April 4, 1857. 

Benen. =| unfortunate transposition of words was made in the 
f Mr. s article on Tennyson's “ Elaine” in our 
last number, = 336, ‘col. i. The sentence should read :—** I think I can 
give tolerably satisfactory replies to Denxsax's queries respecting cer- 
tain localities mentioned in this idyl.”"—P. 339, col. ii. line 23, jor “ the 
lumber " read “ the timber.” 
A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Rewamen, pri ice ls. 6d.5 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 


“ Nores anp Qvenres” is published at noon on Friday,and is also 
issued in Mowruty Parts. Zhe Subscription for Stamprp Copies for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Invex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofice Orders 
Ravab ble at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wiusiam G. Smrra, 32, 

eutincton Street, Strano, W.C., where also ail Commonications 
ror rug Eprror should be addressed. 





“Norss & Quenies” is reg d for t ion abroad. 








PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
Easces and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s.. 3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, ! bs. 6d. and 7s. per ream, 
Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Foolscap, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, As. G« i. per ream. 
Sermon Paper (various sizes), ruled or plain, , and 6s. per ream. 
‘ 5 d 78. by per 1000. 
The “ Temple "’ Envelope, new shape, hig zh inner flap, ls. per 100, 
i ies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5s. ; 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s. td.; Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6d.; 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pencil Sketch, 1s. each. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to Is. per 100, 


PARTRIDGE a COOPER, 
ing 8 


_- Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List hanciuiesedl Free. 


\HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
kK) Phonography is taucht in Class, at 7*. 6d.; or Private Instruction 
given, personally or by post, for 1. ls. the Complete Course of Lessons. 


London : 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 











\ ETALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
i JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of the 
Comenereses Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
ll whieh, fi for Quatrry or Marentat, Easy 
iene, pot Gasat Durasitrry, will ensure universal preference. 
Retail, of every Dealer in the World; Wholesale, at the Works, 
Graham Street, Birmingham ; 91, John Street, New York ; and at 
87, Gracechurch Street, London. 








j ] J. H. RODD, Picture Restorer, 31, St. Martin’s 
e Court, W.C. Pictures lined, cleaned, and restored ; Water- 
colour Drawings cleaned, repaired, mounted, and varnish removed; 
3 ar Crayons, and Body-Colour Drawings cleaned and repaired ; 
Valuations of Literary and Artistic Property made for Probate or 
ia acy Duty; also Catalogues of Libraries or Collections of Pictures 
Drawings for Private Reference or Public Sale. Works of Art and 
Virtt purchased and sold on Commission. 
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Announcement. 

MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTL EDGE & SONS have the pleasure to 
announce that they wublishing, in Thirty-two One Shilling 
Monthly Parts, a Companion Book and Sequel to 

ROUTLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY, 
an important original work, entitled 


ROUTLEDGE’S NATURAL HISTORY 
OF MAN, 


OF ALL VARIETIES AND RACES, 
By the REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S., &c., &c. 
Embellished with Designs illustrative of the ~ Semen Customs, 
Religious Rites, Superstitions, Dress, Habitations, Weepons, Instru- 
ments, Utensils, &c. &c. in use among the inhabitants of every part of 
the Globe, by WOLF, ZWECKER, KEYL, and other eminent Artists, 
ongeeres by the Brothers Dalziel. 
he Work will be printed in super-royal 8vo, on the best paper, and 
will be issued regularly in Monthly Parts, at the price of ls. each, con- 
taining 48 pages, with the average number of 25 Tilustrations, and will 
form, when comp lete, two handsome volumes, comprising more than 
1,500 pages, and about 800 valuable Wood Engravings, executed by the 
most eminent artists of the day. 
Paar LI. is now ready. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, 256 pages, price 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE 


AL. SOnrRa. 1E INFERNO. _ Translated by HENRY 
Ww. ORTH TIONGFELLOW, With Notes and Lllustra- 


Ludgate-hill. 








= 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 thick vols. 8vo, cloth, 12. Is. 
GLOSSARY;; or, Collection of Words, Phrases, 


L Customs, Proverbs, &c. Illustrating the Works of English 
Authors, particularly SHAKESPEARE and his Conte aries. By 
ROBERT NARES, Archdeacon of Stafford, ac. ew Edition, 
with considerable Additions, both of Words and Examples, by a ES 
O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. and THOMAS WRIGHT, M./ S.A. &e 

The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the best —~ met uset ul 
work we possess for explaining and illustrating the obsolete languag 
and the customs and manners of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and it is quite indispensable for the readers of the literature of 
the Elizabethan period. The additional words and examples are dis- 
tinguished from those in the original text by at prefixed toeach. The 
work contains between rive ano six taovsanp additional examples, 
the result of original research, not merely supplementary to Nares, but 
to all other compilations of the kind. 

London : JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
ERSIONS of the HOLY GOSPELS in Gothic, 
260; Anglo-Saxon, 995; Wycliffe, 1389; and Tyrtale, 1526, in 
rallel columns, with Preface, Notes, &c. By REV. DR. BO 
ORTH and G. WARING, 
very low price has been fixed, 
dents and higher schools. 
YEV. DR. BOSWORTH'S COMPENDIOUS 
\ ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 8vo,closely 
printed in treble columns, |2s. cloth. 
RE; W. BARNES’S ANGLO-SAXON 
I pore 8; serving as a First Class-book to the Language. 
2s. 6d. cloth 
kK J. VERNON’S GUIDE to ANGLO-SAXON; 
Je « GRAMMAR founded on Rask's; with Reading Lessons in 
Verse and Prose, &c. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 
EV. W. BARNES’S PHILOLOGICAL 
» GRAMMAR, grounded upon English, and formed from a Com- 
m of more than Sixty Languages; being an Introduction to the 
lence of Grammar of all Languages, especially English, Latin, and 
Greek. 8vo, 9. cloth. 
EV. W. BARNES’S VIEW of the ROOTS and 
\& STEMS of the ENGLISH asa TEUTONIC TONGUE. Feap. 
8vo, 58. cloth. 
London: 
This av, the Third and Enlarged Edition, aun. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
LEANINGS in GRAVEYARDS: a Collection 
a, of Curious Epitaphs, collated, compiled, and edited by H. E. 
NORFOLK. 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITII, 36, Soho Square. 


A.D. 


vo, above 600 pages, cloth, I 2s ” 6d “A 
to insure an extended sale among ‘stu- 


DE- 


i2mo, 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Gyusee. 


| the Reign of Edward I. 
F.R.S., F.8.A., &c. 


HAZLITT. 





[8r¢ §. XI. May 4,” 





FIFTH and CHEAPER EDITION, ? vols. 8vo, upwards of 1000 pages, 
closely printed in double columns, clo’ 58. 


| ICTION ARY of ARCHAICand PROVINCIAL 
WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Customs, from 
By JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, 


It contains above 50,000 words, forming a complete key for the reader 


| of our old Poets, Dramatists, Theologians, and other Authors, whose 
| works abound with allusions, of which explanations are not to be found 


in ordinary Dictionaries and Books of Reference. 
London : JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


| This day, Part I. (to be completed in ten) 8vo, closely printed in double 


columns, 2s. 6d.; large paper, 5s. 


BIBLIOGE APHICAL HANDBOOK to 
i he EARLY POPULAR, POETICAL, and DRAMATIC 
L{PEMATURE OF GREAT BAITAIN to 1650, By W. CAREW 


eee A Prospectus, with a Catalogue of J. R. Smith's Published 
Books and Remainders, forwarded on receipt of a postage-label. 


London : J, RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


How ready, in one vol. 8vo, pp. 383, printed in double columns, cloth, 
10s. 6d. containing more than 15, 00) references, and forming a similar 
work to Sims’ Index of Pedigrees, in the MSS. in the British Mu- 

seum. What that is for Manuscripts, this is for Printed Books. 
N INDEX TO PRINTED PEDIGREES con- 


tained in County and Local Histories, the Heralds’ V Usttations, 
By CHARLES 


and in the more important Genealogical Collections. 
DGER. 
London : J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


B ENSON’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
By Special Appointment to 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

Prize Medal, London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Curonometers, Keyuess, REPEATERS, 
CHuronoGrRApns, &c. 

CLOCKS—For Dixine anp Drawixe Rooms, Car- 
r1aAces, Cuurcues, &c. 
JEWELLERY—Spectauities ty MoxnoGrams, Crys- 
TALS, DiAMoNDS, AND Fine GoLp. 

PLATE, Aaxp WORKS or ART In Bronze, BY LEADING 
ARTISTs. 

PRICES anp Descriptions, see ILtustratep Pam 
PHLET, POST FREE. 

Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world, 

J. W. BENSON, 25, OLD BOND STREET. 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 

58 AND 60, LUDGATE HILL. 

Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


FRY'’S 
IMPROVED HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, 
Price 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
FRY'S PEARL COCOA. 
FRY'S ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 
J. 8. FRY « SONS, Bristol and London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 

The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION : and 
the best mild Cie nt for deficate constitutions, eee adapted for 


LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. FORD & CO. 
172, New Bond Street, London, and of all Chemist: s. 


Mi‘ HOWARD, Surgeon- -Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
poet fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so perfectly 


resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the original 
by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, an 
will be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaran’ 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and An 
ered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. At home 
from ten till five.—Consultations free. 








